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“LIVING OUT.” 
SUGGESTION that nurses should “live 


out’’ was made.several years ago: indeed 
we remember a paper on the subject being read 
ab one of the Nursing Conferencés. The idea 
was frowned upon then, but now it has not only 
been revived in theory by one or two forward 
spirits but is actually being put into practice 
at Lambeth, where probationers live at home 
and are paid two guineas weekly. 

Last week we pubMshed a letter disapproving 
of the idea, this week a correspondent supports 
it. Matrons in general do not like it. The old 
fashioned matron thinks it quite wrong, and 
cannot bear the idea of not having control over 
her staff’s spare time as well as their work time, 
and even the modern matron,’ who trusts her 


Nurses and considers. them: able..to look after 





themselves, advances many objections; chiefly, 
we admit, out of consideration for the nurses 
themselves. She fears they would not be com- 
fortable, they would stay up at night and come to 
work tired or late, they would suffer from walk- 
ing to the hospital in all weathers. All these 


objections, though, might be urged against other 
professions; do not students, teachers, clerks, 


social workers, midwives, health nurses, district 
nurses, often live in lodgings with little com- 
fort? Are they not at liberty to arrange their 
own lives (provided they do their work well and 
punctually)? Do. they not go out in all 
weathers? It is time that the last vestige of 
the convent tradition should disappear from 
nursing, and that the nurse should live as’ do 
other professional women. 

But it seems to us that the term “‘ living out ”’ 
is misleading. It is not that the nurse wants 
to ‘‘ live out,’’ Ask 
any nurse whether, other things being equal, 
she would choose a lodging with shabby furni- 
ture and ill-cooked meals, and scanty hot water, 
or a light room in a nurse’s home where every- 
thing is done for her, meals are regularly served, 
and hot baths always available; and unless she 
is a red-hot revolutionary she will choose the 
latter. 

But the point is, ‘‘ other things being equal.”’ 
In her lodging the nurse may go in and out as 
she likes, she my keep her own hours (except 
when working), she may have friends to see 
her. Is it absurd to hope that one day the com- 
fortable nurses’ homes attached to our large 
hospitals- may be run as ‘‘ chambers ’’; that 
every nurse will feel her room is her own, that 
she may have a fire if she pays for it, make 
herself tea, invite a friend—in fact, have full 
control of her room, so long as she does nothing 
t> annoy others or to injure her health or the 
reputation of her training school? Such a 
system would not only do away with any agita- 
tion for ‘‘ living out,’’ but would probably make 
all the difference to the nurse’s electoral status, 
for, as will be seen by the judgment given at 
Wimbledon, the Registration Officer held. that 
nurses in hospital had not ‘‘ such control as a 
man ordinarily had over the house he occupied.”’ 


but she wants to be free. 
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NURSING NOTES 


REGISTRATION ACT. 

HE names of the General Nursing Council 

have not yet been announced, and for the 
present nothing can go forward. When things 
begin to move, however, we hope nurses will 
move with them. The whole success of, the 
Act and its hoped-for benefits to the profession 
will depend on the nurses themselves, and we 
commend them to read the address on p. 471, 
which was delivered ut Glasgow by Mr. Cowan, 
M.P 

TREATMENT OF WAR NURSES. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Grundy asked 
the Secretary for War whether his attention had 
been drawn to the public appeals being made in 
connection with the Nation’s Fund for Nurses, 
for charity for nurses who gave their services to 
the country during the war; whether the treat- 
ment of these nurses had been such us to render 
appeals for charity necessary; whether he knew 
or would ascertain the identity of the voluntary 
aid detachment ‘‘ Nurse Juliet’’ referred to in 
the public appeal as a nurse who went through 
the war and who now suffered from bad eyesight 
and shattered nerves and was in precarious cir- 
cumstances; and whether, in order to remove 
doubts, he could make a statement as to the 
treatment accorded to nurses who served during 
the war.—Sir A. Williamson (Financial Secretary 
to the War Office) replied: Nurses temporarily 
employed by the War Office during the war have 
received pay and allowances on appropriate 
scales, and have been treated in case of disability 
on the same lines as members of the Queen Alex- 
andra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service. The 
War Office is not responsible for nurses employed 
by the British Red Cross Society or other organi- 
sations. If the nurse to whom the honourable 
member refers was employed by the War Office, 
and he is not satisfied that she has received proper 
treatment, perhaps he will let me have further 
particulars. 


COLLEGE COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

We have wondered sometimes whether, as is 
done with the C.M.B., the business done at 
College Council meetings might not be pub- 
lished. In Australia there has been for many 
years the Australasian Trained Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, governed by a Council composed of doctors 
and nurses, which regulates the nursing affairs 
of New South Wales. Reports of its meetings 
and its decisions are published regularly; thus 
at a recent meeting the following matters were 
dealt with:—A matron asking what she should 
do when her Committee appointed a nurse not 
fully trained; a State Department asking the 
Council’s help to find employment for Army 
nurses; a hospital secretary asking to have the 
examination postponed; a nurse writing to know 
if she might take a post without a doctor; corre- 
spondence relating to the dismissal of a nurse; 
various letters regarding the examinations. All 
these points are reported and the decisions 





printed; the result is that members are kept in 
touch with the work of their Council, and the 
decisions given are, no doubt, helpful to others 


INITIATIVE. 

THERE are many and varied openings now- 
adays for trained nurses, and when making 
@ decision as to which line of work to take 
up it is well that one should thoroughly under- 
stand the peculiar possibilities of any special 
branch, and should realise that “‘ much may be re- 
quired.’’ A note of warning is given by Mary A 
Meyers, in the Public Health Nurse, on the 
dangers which beset the industrial or factory nurse 
upon whose own initiative, or the want of it, the 
success or failure of her work will depend. Miss 
Meyers gives several instances which have come 
under her own observation of factory nurses whose 
undeveloped sense of initiative permitted them to 
spend time in magazine reading, knitting, or em- 
broidery which might have been used far more 
profitably in talks to the women or girls on 
health matters, sex hygiene, tuberculosis and its 
dangers to others, on cancer and its growing 
quency, venerea! disease, or in preparing posters 
on such subjects, or in composing little notes 
which could be slipped into the pay envelopes. 
Miss Meyers also urges the importance of the 
nurse herself being neat and workmanlike in her 
appearance, and not killing the precept by show- 
ing an unconvincing example. 

NURSES AT STUDENTS’ DEBATES. 

At a lecture before the Physical Society of 
Guys’ Hospital many nurses were present. We 
are glad to find Guy’s Hospital journal com- 
menting thus:—‘‘ This is the first occasion 
which we can remember on which ‘nurses were 
allowed to attend a hospital society meeting, 
and we can see no reason why it should be the 
last. We think that the Debating Society, at 
least, should be allowed to throw open its doors 
to any of the nursing staff who care to attend 
its meetings. Why the Debating Society, on its 
Ladies’ Night, should prefer to. limit its invita 
tions to the students of Royal Free Hospital and 
Bedford College we do. not know. We think it 
sheer hypocrisy to talk about the sterling quali- 
ties of our nurses and the good work that they 
do in the hospital, and then to give a grudging 
invitation to our sisters and bar the door com- 
pletely to the rank and file of the nursing staff.’ 


THE NURSE AND HER MISSION. 

‘* Tue philosophy of right living ’’ is the theme 
which, at the present moment, is being preached 
in Italy by a very remarkable woman, Professor 
Guglielmina Ronconi. What is more noteworthy 
still is that this lady’s activities are carried 02, 
so Miss Edna L. Foley tells us in the-Public 
Health Nurse, without advertisement. © Professor 
Ronconi was a teacher of literature and history 
in the Scuola Normale, but now spends her time 
in giving talks to mothers and young girls, losing 
no opportunity of reaching the very poor, so that 
she may instruct them in the ‘‘ Vita Morale,’’ 4° 
she calls her work. Of special interest to nurses, 
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however, is a series which was planned with the 
assistance of the National Association of Italian 
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he Nurses, at whose request it was prepared. This 
rs was entitled ‘‘ The Nurse and Her Mission,’’ and 
dealt with the ethical side of a nurse’s vocation, 
and showed how necessary is the knowledge of 
de psychology if the nurse is to gain any influence 
™ for good with her patients. 
i 
“al STUDENT NURSES, 
= ‘‘Srupent nurses should attend hospital for 
A. their training in the same way that students attend 
the . university, that is for so many hours per diem. 
rse [heir uniform would consist of overall, cap, and 
the sleeves, which they would remove when they leave 
fins the ward. I would have only the trained staff or 
eae achers living in or not even those. This system, 
108e { adopted, would, I think, be an incentive ‘to can- 
ne lates for training, it would also be a great saving 
oui expense.’” This suggestion comes from 
aca nurse at Christchurch, New Zealand, and is 
on ioted from a letter to Kai Tiaki. 
| its 
fre- AN INTERESTING CAREER. 
ters A SPLENDID nursing career is that of Miss 
otes ‘limbrell, who has recently retired from -the 
pes. tiatronship of Lowestoft Hospital. She received 
the her training at Guy’s Hospital, London, and 
her served in the South African War, doing impor- 
nhOw- tant work there. For two years she worked on 
the West Coast of Africa, despite the horrible 
climate, and during that period she was one of 
va the first whites to get to Coomassie, a very great 
"We feat in those days. Siam. was her.next stay, 
"om- where she was nursing for about three years. 
asion After this she returned to England, and, after 
were spending some time in Cé@rlisle, came to the 
ting, Lowestoft and District Nursing Association and, 
, the in conjunction with the late Rev. David Dickson, 
at re-organised the work and the whole system of 
joors | that institution. While there the matronship at 
ttend the Lowestoft Hospital became vacant, and as a 
n its @ result of her excellent testimonials she was 
vita elected. The hospital received a number of sol- 
| and diers during the war, and in the absence of a 
nk it house surgeon Miss Timbrell had a tremendous 
quali- task. ’ 
they \t the presentation to her last week of an 
dging § album and a cheque for £163 most appreciative 
com- j§ things were said of her work by the treasurer 
taff.”” and by the medical staff. 
NURSING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
4 hed Waite admitting that New Zealand could find 
fossor | Openings for ‘‘ nurses of the right stamp,” the 
orthy | -Z. nursing paper says they are needed chiefly 
4 on, rt country work, either on staffs of small hos- 
p, blic  Pitals or in district nursing cottages, and that it 
fessor jm 18 useless to send women out who would expect 
story jy % be placed as metrons or senior sisters. There 
- time [| %e plenty of nurses fully competent to take these 
losing sought-after positions. Those who would go out 
> that | Must be prepared to work their way up and prove 





themselves before obtaining such posts. 





soldiers’ sayings up to the end of, 1919 amount to 


over £5,000,000. 


| EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
| : April 14th, 1920. 
| CCORDING to the Army Savings Association 


| An appeal has been issued to raise a National Fund 
| of £1,000,000 to be used in an educational campaign 
among the people in support of the League of Nations. 

Operative builders have rejected by a ballot a pro- 


quicken house building. 

Railwaymen have made a new demand of £1 a week 
all round advance in wages. 

More police murders and riots have taken place in 
Ireland. In the West cases of cattle driving have begun. 
Out of 151 Sinn Fein prisoners in Dublin Gaol 89 are 
hunger-striking. An appeal on their behalf was made 

| to Lord French, but he refused to interfere. Irish 
workmen called for a general strike on behalf of the 
hunger-strikers, and now no trains are running, no 
shops are open, and no business is being done in many 
parts of Ireland. 
There have been strained relations between France 
and Great Britain over the French occupation of Frank- 
fort and other German in the neutral zone. 
The French Government definitely stated that the 
occupation would last only so long as the German army 
| remained in the forbidden zone. France required that 
Germany must prove her good faith by keeping her 
engagements. So far she had both violated the Treaty 
and broken her own word. It was known that the 
Berlin Government was under the control of the mili- 
tary party, and therefore as large bodies of German 
troops had entered the forbidden zone it was necessary 
to act swiftly. 
Note that it was opposed to the step taken by France, 
| and would not be responsible for her action. Naturally 


towns 


where it was assumed that a split had taken place 
among the Allies. Belgium meanwhile had sent an 
army to Frankfort to support the French. 

The crisis is now over, and it has been decided to 
insist on Germany disbanding her army and giving up 
her armament 

Saturday, April 10th, was the day on which the 
reduction of the German Army to the strength of 
200,000 should have been completed. On Germany’s 
part there has been nothing but excuses, protests, 
moves, and countermoves, and her main object seems to 
be to play for time. To-day the Reichswehr alone has 
a strength of over 290,000, and she has besides the 
| Citizens’ Defence Force and various Free Corps, for all 
of which recruiting still goes on briskly. The Kapp 
coup promoters have resumed their activities, some of 
them operating from outside Germany. The Berlin 
authorities know these facts, but they do nothing. 


Mr. Lloyd George has left by sea for San Remo, 
where a meeting of the Supreme Council will take 
place. 

| In Jerusalem there have been conflicts between Arabs 
and Jews. The city is now under martial law. 

General Romanovsky, Denikin’s Chief of Staff, was 

| assassinated in Constantinople. 
More British refugees have arrived in this country 
| from Russia, many of them destitute. 

The Bolshevist Conference at Moscow has passed a 
resolution declaring that co-operative societies shall be 
gradually abolished, and their functions transferred to 
the central and loca] Soviet organisations. 

Further Turkish atrocities have caused a panic in 
Cilicia. and there is a general exodus. 

It is reported that the ex-Empress of Germany is 
dying. 





——————$$ $$ 





Later the British Government issued a | 


this gave rise to great rejoicings in the German Press,. | 


posal to work one hour per week longer in order to 
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HE nursing sisters of the war, by their 
splendid work, extraordinary devotion, and 
wonderful self-denial, practised often in the face 
of great difficulty. aid often also of much per- 
sonal danger, evoked unstinted admiration from 
all services and all ranks of the Army. The 
officers of the medical service, and espezially those 
‘who held positions such as I did, were, above all, 
qualified to judge of the excellence of that work 
and greatness of that devotion, and I cannot find 
words to express adequately what I think of them. 

It may seem almost impertinence for a mere 
surgeon to try to dis uss anything from-a nurse's 
point of view, but my sympathy with your work 
and appreciation of its great importance give me 
courage to do so. 1 shouid like to say that I think 
a practical knowledge of purses’ work is of such 
importance to a medical practitioner that it should 
be made compulsory for the medical student to 
spend part of his or her period of training doing the 
ordinary work of a nurse in both medical and 
surgical wards. 

There are many lessons to be learned from the 
war, and I have chosen to speak to-night on a 
matter of what we had, in France especially, such 
a marvellous and at the same time appalling ex- 
perience that those who spent even a few days at 
a busy C.C.S. during the progress of a big battle 
are not likely ever to forget the overwhelming 
numbers of wounded men, the ghastliness of their 
wounds, the fact that so many were hovering on 
the brink of death, the sometimes filthy mess of 
mud, blood, and decaying flesh which had to be 
handled, and the overpowering feeling of compara- 
tive helplessness which these numbers and condi- 
tions so often produced in us. Thoughts of these 
return to our minds, even in our dreams, with 
dreadful vividness that cannot be reproduced to 
those who were not on the spot. I wonder often 
what would happen—what the workers and what 
the public would think, let alone what they would 
do, were even a hundced really bad and recently 
wounded men suddenly planted down. in the 
courtyard of an institution such as this. Yet the 
wounded came in often by thousands in a day to 
a C.C.S., and the number of nurs2s available 
was often only a tenth part of what are available 
at the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. Amongst all 
the indescribable scenes that such a deluge of torn 
and broken humanity provoked there stand out 
many figures, among which are prominent those 
of the sisters in charge of what was called the re- 
suscitation ward, to which the most desperate 
cases were sent. There, shock was seen in its 
most pronounced form, and yet, greatly owing to 
the sisters, the non-official name came gradually 
to be not the resuscitation, but the resurrection 


ward. For surely there were many veritable re- 
surrections brought about by these splendid 
workers. 


"4 Lecture given by Sir Henry M. W. Gray, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., etc., 
on March 25th, 


at the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, 
1920, 


TREATMENT OF SHOCK FROM A NORSE’S POINT OF VIEW. 
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Now I want to try to describe to you the most pal 
prominent features of shock as we saw it, the si0. 
main principles of how it was dealt with, and at col 
the same time to indicate how these principles can acc 
be applied in civil lifes and what a iarge part is ‘tin: 
played by the nurse in the successful treatment phy 
of shock. I must first of all point out that I bow 
must make the term nurse mclude many more wit! 
individuals than the trim ‘‘ministering angels” pois 
which the name ordinarily conjures up in the pub- app 
lic mind. I include all who have to handle the § of a 
patient in any way from the time he receives his is p 
injury or perforates his appendix until the time he late 
is convalescent. Just as on the battlefield and on syst 
his way to hospital in France or elsewhere, so § Tapi 
also at home, the chance of life may be made or it w 
marred by early treatment and conditions of tissu 
transport. was 
The Voluntary Aid organisations throughout the H, 
country proved thei: worth during the war. I vent 
hope that their experience may act as a stimulus § cai 
to persevere in and improve their great work. and | 
Training in ambulance work will I hope be de- @ a « 
veloped to a greater extent than ever before. The § gent! 
more perfect such training is, the more perfect other 
will be the prevention of shock. Such societies J the | 
have a great responsibility in imparting adequate § than 
notions of ‘‘ first aid’’ to the minds of all sorts § local 
of individuals, and of training them in their @ 'ts u: 
proper application. May I also pomt out the op- § ‘ans 
portunities which the members of the District . It 3 
Nursing Associations have in this direction? bacte 
We must, before going further, try to grasp a § po 
few salient facts about this condition known as § 2 su 
shock. One may describe it roughly as a condition § cur 
in which the general vitality of the patient has, §j tic ul 
more or less suddenly, been brought to such a low injudi 
ebb that the patient is in danger of death from § ¢ases. 
failure of these functions which are essential to § by th 
life. I do not propose to discuss the various J © hist: 
theories which have been put forward from time ff those 
to time to explain the mechanism of shock, but Oth 
merely to state that it may be produced and be @ @ggrav 
aggravated by one or more of many causes. I ff blood, 
shall also mention some clinical and experimental Jj or bad 
observations which have been made which have § Pmctic 
a direct bearing both on the preventive and the § quent, 
curative treatment. with w 
teally pure shock is but seldom seen. It is H May di 
usually complicated by the effects of poisoning of § Civilian 
the system, a toxemia, or of hemorrhage, and § © the 
sometimes of both. We must remember that the fj 't that 
symptoms of acute toxemia or of severe hemort- @ Teatme 
hage may be such that the clinical pictures pre which 
sented cannot be differentiated from that of shock JJ @pplied 
from other causes. To cut a long story short, one # Dg fro; 
may say that shock may be produced by thermal, Befo) 
electrical, chemical, or physical causes, and that Hun ove 
although any one of these may have brought 02 high gr 
the condition yet the others may act very strongly Jj *ampl 
in aggravating the symptoms. Shock from burns ff hot ”’ 4 
is fairly common. Cases due to lightning stroke © man) 





or other strong electrical currents are very seldom 
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seen. Shock after severe operations is now com- 
paratively rare, and as we proceed in this discus- 
sion you will appreciate why this is so. The most 
common examples of shock seen here are due to 
accidents and to perforations of gastric or intes- 
In all these the primary cause is 
physical, whether rapture of bone, muscle, or 
bowel has occurred, and this is closely associated 
with or followed by local irritation or general 
poisoning by chemical agencies. This is easily 
appreciated in connection with perforation, e.g., 
of a gastric ulcer. It has been shown that shock 
is produced when the substances which accumu- 
late in lacerated muscle are wbsorbed into the 
system. It was a very striking thing to see how 
rapidly wounded men recovered from shock when 
it was possible to cut away cleanly the lacerated 
tissue, as, for example, when a badly torn limb 
was amputated. 

Here I may indicate one great factor in pre- 
venting post-operative shock. Rough, so-called 
‘carnivorous ’’ surgery causes injury to muscle 
and other tissues sometimes as severe in its effects 
as any shell wound. The surgeon who is most 
gentle in his manipulations and in this and in 
other ways prevents painful stimuli from reaching 
the brain, has fewer cases of shock in his wards 
than his less gentle colleague. The injection of a 
local anesthetic has a very good irfluence. By 
its use the nerves are ‘‘ blocked ’’; they do not 
transmit sensations of pain. 

It must be remembered in this connection that 
bacterial _products and other chemical irritants 
or poisons produce shock if set free in the body 
in sufficient amount and rapidity. This may 
occur ‘* spontaneously,’’ as when rupture of a gas- 
tric uleer or gangrenous appendix occurs, or from 
injudicious roughness during an operation in septic 
Experimentally, shock can be produced 
by the injection of a chemical substance called 
“ histamine,’’ and the symptoms differ little from 
those in shock produced in other ways. 

Other important factors in the production or 
aggravation of shock are pain, cold, fear, loss of 
blood, fatigue, and last, but not least, improper 
or badly administered anesthetics. These are all 
practical matters which were more or less fre- 
quently in evidence in dealing at an early stage 
with wounded men during the recent war, and one 
may draw an exact parallel with regard to the 
tivilian. The same considerations apply to him fas 
the overseas combatant, and we must see to 
it that he gets at least equally good provision for 
treatment. I propose to outline certain ways in 
which I think the lessons from the war can be 
applied so that our treatment of patients suffer- 
ing from shock can be improved. 

Before doing that, however, it will be well to 
tun over the most prominent features of a case of 
high grade shock. In doing so I shall take as an 
example a man who sustained a severe ‘‘ gun- 
thot’ fracture of the femur, of which there were 
% many in the war. I take this example also be- 
‘ause this particular class of injury offers prob- 
ably the best instance of the beneficial results of 


cases. 





the various methods of treatment instituted in 
the field during the war to prevent or overcome 
shock, and because before such measures were 
introduced some of the worst cases of shock were 
produced by such injuries. You must try to 
imagine, if this man was wounded during an ad- 
vance, his intense emotion during the waiting 
time before the order to ‘‘ go over the top ’’ came, 
the excitement and fatigue of his subsequent pro- 
gress, the severity of the knock-out blow, the 
hemorrhage, the hunger and thirst, especially the 
latter, the heat of summer, the coid and wet of 
winter, the effects of exposure to the elements, 
the pain of transport on stretcher or wagon or 
car, and, until he was out of range of the guns, 
the dread, in his defenceless state, of being hit 
again. Little wonder that when he arrived at his 
first real haven of rest, the Casualty Clearing 
Station, he was in a state of great collapse, cold, 
limp, ‘and lifeless-looking; with pallid or mottled 
face, covered with beads of clammy sweat, with 
sunken, drawn features, glassy-looking eyes, 
blanched bluish lips, with such a flickering pulse 
in his arteries that it was often impalpable; with 
shallow or gasping respiration, and scarcely able 
to moan. The mere lifting of such a man some- 
times ended his life. It was difficult to realise 
that, but a short time before, such a feeble wreck 
was full of strength and vigour. 

Beyond these symptoms there are others which 
require more expert methods of observation, but 
which are the most important because on them 
really all the other symptoms depend. I shall 
mention only two or three which have a very direct 
bearing on the treatment of the worst forms of 
shock. The first is that the blood pressure is 
lowered ; usually the more pronounced the shock 
the lower the pressure. If the blood pressure re- 
mains below a certain limit for even a compara- 
tively short time, such changes occur, especially 
in the nervous system and important secreting 
organs, that even the most potent means of re- 
suscitation fail to save the patient. The other 
phenomena to be noted specially are, that the 
blood volume is reduced as a whole, and that the 
red blood cells tend to accumulate and stagnate 
in the capillaries of the body where they ¢annot be- 
come oxygenated. The latter fact probably ex- 
plains the mottled bluish appearance of the peri- 
pheral parts—hgnds, ears, and nose, for example. 
It probably depends in very large measure on the 
other two—the reduction of blood pressure and of 
the total volume of circulating fluid. One need 
not discuss the question of what becomes of this 
blood fluid, suffice it to say that our efforts must 
be chiefly directed in these very bad cases to rais- 
ing the blood pressure as soon as possible, and that 
this can be done most quickly by the introduc- 
tion of fluids into the circulation, of which so- 
called ‘‘ whole ’’ blood is the most satisfactory. In 
the less severe cases, however, in which the 
patient still retains his power of recuperation 
under favourable conditions, simpler remedies 
usually suffice, and it is in the application of these 
simpler means, which should, of course, be carried 
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out in all cases, that the nurse plays such an 
important part. 

Now let us compare the case of the soldier 
wounded on the field of battle with that of the 
man who sustains a comparable fracture of the 
thigh on the street or in the workshop. From the 
first everything ought to be to the advantage of 
the civilian. His experiences before or after the 
infliction of his injury are usually child’s play to 
what the soldier had to undergo, but all the sarne 
he may suffer grievously if he is not handled care- 
fully. When we consider what was done for the 
wounded man in the emergency of the war under 
circumstances of great difficulty and danger, can 
we say that there is as good provision made for the 
civilian as there ought to be under the easy condi- 
tions of our large cities? As has been pointed out 
time and again, and as was brought home to us 
with distressing frequency owing to the unavoid- 
able conditions of war, the very early treatment 
which a man received was one of the most im- 
portant factors in preserving his life, his limb or 
his functions. It is only to a less extent owing to 
the usually less severe injuries and more favour- 
able conditions, that the same remarks apply in 
civil life. 

The accessory damage, if one may put it thus, 
which an injured man sustains, may have a dis- 
astrous effect on the whole course of his subse- 
quent illness and on the measure of his ultimate 
recovery. Have we shown by our arrangements 
for the early treatment of acute emergencies, be 
they from accident or disease, that we appreciate 
their economic importance to city or state? Per- 
sonally I think that there is much to be desired in 
the way of organisation and of equipment for deal- 
ing with such cases both before and after they 
reach our hospitals. Is there adequate provi- 
sion made in all our large factories, workshops, 
quarries, and so forth, or near the busiest part of 
our streets, in some handy place, for preventing 
an injured man from becoming cold, for reviving 
him, for allaying his pain, for splinting his frac- 
ture in the best way, and transporting him to hos- 
pital without delay? In a workshop employing 
the equivalent of a regiment of men why should 
there not be the equivalent of a regimental aid- 
post equipped with suitable splints, blankets, faci- 
lities for obtaining hot water, hot weter bottles, 
wheeled stretchers and the like?, Special teams 
from the workpecple in the factory, every police- 
man, every driver of an ambulance car should be 
trained in the use of such appliances and remedies. 
As I have said, Red Cross and other voluntary Aid 
societies have done much in the past, but I think 
that much more could be done in the hght of war 
experience, and possibly it might be well to blend 
all these various bodies in a thoroughly organised 
municipal service. 

To mention one detail which such organisation 
might bring about, I suggest that in shops volun- 
teers for special training might be selected from 
amongst the assistants, and that suitable notices 
in the shop windows might indicate where these 
qualified helpers can be found, when, for example, 











the qualified policeman is not on the spot. It may 

be said that this is ‘‘ great cry about little wool,” 

but the parable of the lost sheep must be remem- 

bered. The value of one life to the community is 

apt to be forgotten when the question of im. 

mediate expense and trouble has to be faced 
(To be concluded.) 








ELECTRICITY IN THE BODY 


N some recent issues of medical journals there 

have appeared what might seem to be rather 
startling statements regarding the electric dis. 
charges from the human body. The sensational 
feature disappears, however, when one realises 
the small magnitude of the effects. It is rather 
amusing to the physicists to read in a recent 
medical journal: ‘‘In some highly strung indi- 
viduals the discharge from the right-hand in the 
male and the left in the female is sufficient to neu- 
tralize the south pole of a six-inch bar-magnct.” 
The physicist does not hesitate to say that there 
is some entire misunderstanding here ; the amount 
of energy which would be required for such an 
act is a millionfold beyond that available from 
human radiation. 

No fault can be found so long as the writers 
keep to such statements as the following: ‘‘ Any 
physician can easity prove that variations, how- 
ever slight, do occur.’’ The emphasis requires 
to be laid upon the ‘‘ however slight.’’ One can 
imagine the smallness of the effect when the sume 
writer proceeds to say, “‘ the polarity can be re- 
versed also, by throwing a yellow handkerchief 
over the head of the subject.”’ 

Where one ig dealing with very small results, 
one must be careful of the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. For instance, among the earliest at- 
tempts at electro-culture, a French physicist set 
forth the beneficial results which he had obtained 
from passing an electric current (by means of con- 
ducting wires) thruugh among the roots of the 
plants. A control plot without any electric wires 
showed that similar plants in it had not pro- 
gressed so well as those in the electrified area. 
The late Lord Kelvin pointed out that the whole 
of the advantage gained might have been due te 
the extre digging and overturning of the soil iD 
laying and arranging the wires. Further exper- 
ment proved this to be the case. Since then suc 
cessful electro-culture has been developed on 
other lines. It is only because we have very sel 
sitive apparatus, such as the string-galvanometet 
of Professor Einthoven, of Leyden, that we cat 
detect and measure the electric potentials of the 
human body. 




















Essex Public Health Committee are apvointing four 
health nurses at £120, rising to £150, and a whole-time 
superintendent-nurse at Chelmsford at £200-£220. 








A Crus for V.A.D. members ig being opened in Caver- 
dish Square; it has already 2,000 members. 
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TOOTAL 
PIQUE 


The strict need of cleanliness, so 
fully appreciated by nurses, makes 
a sound washing fabric like Tootal 
Piqué really indispensable. 
Specially woven to stand repeated 
washings without loss of its soft- 
charm, Pique 
repays its first cost again and again. 


5/6 


Patterns 


ness and Tootal 


the yard. 43/44 inches wide. 
White and guaranteed indeliblecolors. 
At Drapers and Hospital Outfitters. 


Dept. Bat, 
Dk. Be 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LE£ COMPANY, LTD., 
Manufacturers of Tobralco, Tarantulle, Tootal Piqué, 
Tootal Shirtings, Namrit, Lissue, Pyramid and Lova 
Handkerchiefs, and Tootal Cloth 


Tootals, 
London, 


free from 
32, Cheapside, 


DEVELOPMENT 
The development of Tootals by such steps as 
the selvedge-marking of guaranteed fabrics 
has _an especial interest for 
realised in Tootal Piqué. 
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AMENORRHEA 
DYSMENORRHEA 
MENORRHAGIA 
METRORRHAGIA 
ETC. 


ERGOAPIOL (Smith) is supplied only ir 


packages containin 


s|MARTIN H. SMITH COMPANY, New York, N.Y,U.S.A. 


RGOAPIOL (Smith) is a singularly potent 

utero-ovarian anodyne, sedative and tonic. 

It exerts a direct influence on the generative 
system and proves unusually efficacious in the 
various anomalies of menstruation arising from 
constitutional disturbances, atonicity of the repro- 
ductive organs, inflammatory conditions of the 
uterus or its appendages, mental emotions or 
exposure to inclement weather. 


As an analgesic i in gynecological cases, Ergoapiol 
(Smith) is superior to opium or coal-tar derivatives 
in that, besides relieving pain without exposing the 
patient to the danger of drug addiction, it also offers 
a tonic and restorative action upon the pelvic 
viscera. 


It is a uterine and ovarian sedative of unsurpassed 
value and is especially serviceable in the treat- 
ment of congestive arid inflammatory conditions of 
these organs. 


The anodyne action of the preparation on the 
reproductive organs is evidenced by the prompt- 
ness with which it relieves pain attending the 
catamenial flow, and its anti-spasmodic influence is 
manifested by the uniformity with which it allays 
nervous excitement due to ovarian irritability or 
other local causes. 


Ergoapiol (Smith) proves notably efficacious in 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea and menorrhagia. 
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MAKE SURE 


you are using therapeutically efficient 
Aspirin by asking for 


HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN 
TABLETS 


The Great BRITISH Brand. 





HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1797), ILFORD. 











LEARN TO SPEAK & WRITE WELL 


Read “The Art of Self-Expression.” 
A Little Book Full of Inspiration 
& Information Gratis & Post Free. 

ALL OR WRITE TO-DAY for this little Book and yo 


will see revealed the secrets of the success of Matrons and 
Nurses who hold the best positions in the Nursing World 






FREE 
NURSES 





TO 















IT tells you how you can make much more of yourself, and how 
you can makeffothers think more of you. It tells how you can 
learn to SPEAK and WRITE interestingly, clearly, convincing! 

—at small cost of time and money. Every ambitions nurse who 
gets on does so by the aid of what ‘The Art of Self- 
Expression” teaches. This Free Book—so helpful, inspiring 
and informing is it-opens the eyes of understanding of 
every Nurse to her possibilities of promotion, profit and social 
advancement. After reading this Book you feel you must b 
up and doing. It stirs your afobitions and tells you how t 
realise them, and as you study and practise this ‘‘ Art of Self- 
Expression” your ambitions and ability to achieve them grow 

You learn how to converse and write Reports, Letters, etc., 
with ease and enthralling interest Others wil 

marvel at your growing powers of Self-Expression. You will 
be welcomed everywhere as an entertaining conversationalist 
— you will quickly climb your ladder of Personal Success. 






and power. 








Write to-day for a Free Copy of 
** The Art of Self-Expression” to: 
Secretary, D. M. 


THE SCHOOL OF SELF-EXPRESSION, 
57, Berners St., Oxford St., London, W.1. 


























SCIENTIFIC BABY FEEDING. 





CHELTINE 
MILK & MALTED FOOD 


No. 1. From earliest Infancy to 5 months. 
No. 2. From 5 months onwards. 


Regarding these CHELTINE FOODS, a well-known 
dietetic authority writes :— 

“They contain all the elements necessary for a 

cemplete Food for infants. Being a Maited Food, it 
may be given in early infancy without producing 
Gonatipation. It ie beautifully prepared, so as te be 
readily assimilablie by the digestive organs.” 
The great importance of the choice of Food for the growing, 
healthy Infant is fully appreciated by the Manufacturers of 
Cheltine Milk and Malted Food, its composition being based on 
the physical and physiological requirements of infant life. 
Experience has proved, and medical men have testified to, the 
value of this Food, used as directed, in the rearing of healthy 
babies. It is a safe and reliable tissue-builder, manufactured by 
feod-specialists of long standing. 


Packed in air-tight tins in three sizes :— 


64 Oz. 1/74 18 oz. 3/- 26 oz. 5/9 


No. 3 CHELTINE MILK AND MALTED FOOD 
for INVALIDS, DYSPEPTICS, the aged, and,those with 
enfeebled digestions, prices as above, is being increasingly 

bed by the Medical Profession. 

Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining these foods locally, 

please write, giving name and address of usual Chemist or Store, to the 

Manu/facturers— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS OCO., 
Cheltine Works, Cheltenham, England. 





























BUCKS HAND-MADE 


LACE HANKIES 


10 in. square. 
Lace 1 in. deep. 
Made in a complete 
square with corners 
properly turned on 
the lace cushion. 
i Edgings (Bucks 
hand-made} in. 
to 3 ins., 10d., 1/-, 
1/6, 2/6 per yard. 
Collars, Yokes, 
Appliqués, etc, 
Mrs. ARMSTRONG’S Lace-Makers, Olney, Bucks. 

















JOHN BOND’S |. 
‘SCRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK. 


MARKS CLEARLY AND NEVER RUNS. 
POR USE WITH or WITHOUT HEATING (WHICHEVER KIND 
18 PREFERRED), 
Sold in 6d. & 1s. Bottles, or by the oz., pt. or at. 
Used in the Royal Households. 
Manufactory—75, Southgate Road, London, N1. 








Never Runs 


“NURSING TIMES” 

TRADE ADVERTISEMENT 

DEPARTMENT 
VAN, ALEXANDER & CO. 
31, CRAVEN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TELEPHONE : 8503 CENTRAL. 
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a THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


By Epwin Wooton. 


HE stiffness of muscle that follows un- | strength. Next add those exercises that promote 
accustomed or excessive work is said to re- speed and muscular discipline. All exercise should 
sult from an over-production of that which work- | tax each half of the body equally with the other, 
ing muscle always makes—sarcolactic acid. This | and, so far as may be, all the muscles of the trunk 
wagulates the fluid part or plasma of the muscle | and limbs. Hence the value of engaging in a 
tissue number of quite differing sports, as rowing, fenc- 
The febrile condition following acute over-work | ing, wrestling. The horizont ul bars, the trapeze, 
is brought about by excessive discharge of nitro- and certain other exercises of the gymnasium tend 
genous waste into the blood. When the over- | to give undue prominence to special regions. 
work is pushed to a fatal issue death is brought The Swedish system is regarded by many as 
about by the large quantity of carbonic acid pro- | wearying and tedious. Games that interest are 
duced. Over-work results in heat. This heat is | far better for children than are set forms of move- 
reduced in a cool atmosphere. In a hot atmo- | ment. But games do not give uprightness of car- 
sphere the reduction is impossible, hence “‘ sun- | riage. Hence, the utility of drilling. 
stroke ’’ is @ common consequence. It should always be kept in mind that in the 
Fatigue is experienced through the nerves. It | child muscular discipline has not been developed. 
is believed that the exposure of the nerves to | Fine movements are carried out only with diffi- 
mechanical friction during muscular contraction | culty. That is why training in piano playing is 
is largely responsible for fatigue. Training | unsuited to the young child. The latter does best 
hickens the nerve sheaths and connective tissue, | with massive movements, as skippiny, dancing, 
and so protects the nerves. But training does far | and running. It can also deal satisfactorily with 
more than this; by adding to the mass of the | exercises of speed. 
muscle substance it enables it to meet demands Ordinary muscular exercises can add to the 
quit: easily that otherwise would tax it. chest size only by increasing the size of the ex- 
During the contraction of a muscle the blood | terior thoracic muscles. To increase chest 
hessels within it lessen in calibre, and blood is ex- | capacity it is necessary to increase the frequency 
pelled. During relaxation of the muscles the | or the depth of the respirations. Walking, run- 
vessels enlarge, and blood rushes into them. Thus | ning, and skipping are exemplary of the things 
the circulation is aided. Exercise raises the | that so act; but they fall far behind breathing 
blood pressure from behind, but in a healthy body | exercises in their influence upon chest capacity. 
his is not carried to the danger point, for the Sometimes it is questioned whether exercises 
newly-generated heat, and possibly the carbonic | of skill are beneficial. Asa fact they develop and 
acid produced, dilate the arterioles and capillaries. | discipline certain groups of muscles. On the 
Exercise of the right kind kneads, and bends, and | other hand they demand brain work, and on that 
massages the viscera, so promoting nutrition and | account they are not to be recommended when 
he removal of waste. the nervous system is demanding rest. 
Breathlessness is brought about by saturation It used to be said that the first effect of con- 
of the system with carbonic acid. The pecu- | tinued exercise is the using up of superfluous fat, 
liarity of the breathing results from the effort of | and that the secondary effect is the using up of 
he respiratory organs to get rid of this acid; and | reserve nutrient materials stored in the tissues. 
this in turn is effected by the action of the car- | This teaching has gone to the limbo of fiction. 
bonic acid on the respiratory nerve centre. Strictly speaking, nothing does physidlogical 
Weichardt in 1904 advanced the theory that | work within the body until it has been made into 
laticue is caused by a toxin. Wolff Eissner in | living tissue. Of course, nutrition itself is work 
196 showed how training acts. He obtained a | of a kind, so is the stoking of a furnace, and so is- 
fatigue toxin from overworked animals, and in- | the formation of steam, but the work of the engine 
lected small doses of the poison into other animals | is done by the machinery of it and the steam ap- 
ind so produced the symptoms of fatigue. plied to it; and the work of a muscle is done by 
Minute doses given over a long period con- | muscular tissue. There are no reserve materials. 
tred comparative immunity. The toxin is | This ‘‘ reserve ’’ is nothing but the lymph which 
ormed in the muscles. constantly bathes the living cells, and is the source 
In the old, exercise increases the size of the | whence they derive their material for sustenance. 
muscle fibres without adding to their number. The first effect of exercise is the using up of 
he old cannot benefit by exercises of strength | muscle; the secondary effect is the stimulation 
t by exercises of speed. They do benefit by exer- | of the muscle to the production of more cells. To 
ises of endurance. The arteries of the old do not replace substance that has been removed, and to 
readily adapt themselves to any greatly ac- | provide nutriment for the new cells an increased 
tlerated flow of blood. demand is made upon the lymph, and this means 
When dealing with invalids the following rules | in turn that to supply the demand on the lymph 
tte reliable :— materials are furnished that would otherwise go 
Begin with exercises that make for organic | to the formation of fat. In popular language mus- 
tealth. Then add mild exercises that increase | cular exercise reduces fat by starving it. 
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DAME SIDNEY BROWNE: AN APPRECIATION 


FTER nearly forty years of continuous mili- 

tary service one who ranks in English his- 
tory with Miss Florence Nightingale laid down 
the seals of office on Wednesday, March 31, 1920. 
This conveys much to: those who know what it 
means to command and direct. Who among busy 
workers has earned her rest more than Dame 
Sidney Browne? 

Apart from the organising duties which she 
accomplished in connection with the Regular 
Nursing Service, let us consider what she has 
done during the last twelve years—that being the 
time of the birth of the Territorial Force Nursing 
She it was who organised and adminis- 
tered this magnificent service during the Great 
War. The success of this splendid organisation 
with its far-reaching results was due to the fore- 
thought of the woman who was chosen to rule 
and direct it. The excellent arrangement made 
in peace time for the principal matrons and 
matrons of the T.F.N.S. to have a short course 
of training in e milite-y hospital to prepare them 
for the responsible duties in time of war, was 
entirely due to her. Ii meant much in after-days 
to those who were privileged to undergo this 
training, and nothin; could have exceeded the 
kindness and help which they received from the 
matrons and the nursing staffs of the various mili- 
tary hospitals to which they were posted for one 
week’s training. 

The nursing stefr for all the Territorial General 
Hospitals was in readiness for mobilisation. 
Names and references were verified yearly, and 
also a reserve of thirty members for each unit 
was kept on the roll. The members of each unit 
were called up without any hitch, and the various 
posts in the hospitals filled in a remarkably short 
space of time. The matron was ready to cope 
with the difficulties of pay sheets and returns— 
all of which meant so much for the smooth work- 
ing of a military hospital. 

The machinery of the T.F.N.S. was well oiled 
and ran: smoothly in the big upheaval of August, 
1914—-due entirely to her who hud planned every- 
thing so clearly in the years preceding the war. 
Who amongst us quite realised in those early 
days what constant work the mobilisation of the 
service meant to our chief at the War Office? 
From early morning until almost midnight she 
was at her desk at 80, Pall Mall, guiding and 
directing the issue of the variois instructions for 
her huge organisation. There were hundreds of 
letters. pouring in by every post—all to be 
answered, explanations to Le given, and would-be 
nurses, who had never been inside a hospital, to 
be interviewed; and all were treated in the same 
kindly, courteous manner which has been one of 
Dame Sidney Browne’s greatest charms. Then 
came a time when the members of her flock were 
ealled upon for service overseas. This alone en- 
failed an enormous amount of thought and ar- 
rangement, but did she ever fail to supply the 


Serv ice. 





numbers required? Never! It was certainly 4 
trying time for the principal matrons to meet the 
demand for nurses, but they never failed their 
chief. Think of the record of the T.F.N.S. mem- 
bers overseas! They always arrived with al! the 
necessary papers in order, including their medical 
certificates, and most important of ull their last 
pay certificates showing what allowances they 
had drawn, and thereby making it easier for the 
matron of the hospital to which they were posted. 

When we consider what this arduous work, 
combined with the enlargement of all the general 
hospitals, meant to the Matron-in-Chief, we can 
realise what she has achieved for the Service so 
dear to her heart, and what it means now for her 
to leave it all. 

The members of the Service have never been 
forgotten. Every important ceremony in con- 
nection with the military services has been at- 
tended by representatives of the T.F.N.S.—all 
planned for by Dame Sidney Browne. The 
splendid Territorial march of last year, headed by 
members of the T.F.N.S., was indeed a great 
achievement and was realised solely by the in- 
terest the Matron-in-Chief took on that important 
occasion. And again, did we not all appreciate the 
kindly thought which prompted her to send a lov- 
ing Christmas message and letter to all the mem- 
bers of the various units at home and overseas? 
Sometime, it is hoped, during her leisure Dame 
Sidney will find time to write a complete history 
of the Service which she was instrumental! in 
bringing into existence. 

This is only an appreciation by one who has 
had the great privilege of belonging to the 
T.F.N.S., and who realises that the success of 
this organisation has been due to the whole 
hearted loyalty of the members which has been 
given so ungrudgingly to their Matron-in-Chiel, 
knowing that she expected great things of them. 

Dame Sidney has many interests still to keep 
her in touch with her nurses. She started the 
T.F.N.S. Fund for nurses who require help, and 
it is hoped she will continue to take an active in- 
terest in the administration of that fund and 
also in the Guild of St. Barnabas, the College o 
Nursing, the League of Nations, and many ob 
jects which are conducive to the welfare of nurses 
in general. 

Dame Sidney Browne takes into her retirement 
the love and devotion of all those who have 
had the privilege of working for her, and who 
are all proud to know that she will continue 
take an interest in their future welfare. 








ABOVE THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


N a letter recently received from St. John’s-in-the 

Wilderness, Allakaket, Alaska, the writer says: “ 
am serving as visiting and dispensary nurse at 
Mission. . It is an isolated spot, eleven miles abov 
the Arctic Circle, and the work is wholly among the 
natives.” 
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THE LAST THING AT NIGHT 
DR. RIDGE’S PATENT COOKED FOOD 


is invaluable. It soothes the nerves, warms the 

body, and promotes refreshing sleep. It is more 

digestible than Cocoa, and will not cause biliousness. 
It can be made in a minute without trouble. 
The moment it boils it is ready for use. 


THE COLLEGE 
OF NURSING 


LIMITED. 


SAE EA BB 





Ask your chemist for a tin and 
try it to-night. 


Doctors recommend it everywhere. 
Tins 1/3, 2/6, and 5]- 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD 


RAINED NURSES who are not already 
Members of the College should send a stamped 
addressed envelope to the SECRETARY, 7 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.1, or to 122 George Street, 
Edinburgh (Scottish Branch), or to 23 Kildare Street, 


Dublin (Irish Branch), when they will be provided 
with an Application Form. Vitafe r 
The College of Nursing has been founded 
* sh Tonic Foog 
to organise and protect the interests of the The All-Britt 


Nursing Profession; to secure State Registration Concentrates the entire protein of milk with eperi 
for the Trained Nurse; to make and maintain all the forms of phosphorus used and needed mad: 
a Register of Trained Nurses, and thus to protect by the body. The only perfect non-con- 
. : Z stipating tonic food. 

the public; to raise the standard of training, to Ag Y A d 

S 7 . ample will be sent post free to any member of the profession. cattin 
establish a uniform curriculum and a one-portal In Tins, 1/6 and 2/6, of all Chemists. The r 
examination ; to institute post-graduate lectures ; Larger sizes, 4/6 and 7/6. , sta 
found Scholarships; and in every way to promote Sole Manufacturers: SOUTHALL BROS. & BAROLAY, LTD., while 
the advancement of the Nursing Profession. Lower Priesy, Birmingham. re kr 
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“L” BRAND 


“A Standard Product” (Lancei). 
“L” Brand Lysol is the Best 


ities Antiseptic known to science, 
In Bottles : and most suitable for midwifery 
1/-, 1/9, 3/- and 5/- and general nursing purposes. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE TO NURSES. 














LYSOL, LTD., STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
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EMERGENCY SUGGESTIONS? 


HE comment of the man who stated that in an emer- 

gency the best thing was “presence of mind, but 
absence of body,”’ is perhaps more logical than at first 
appears. Presence of mind, coolness, and determination 
are the prime requisites of the first-aid administrator. 
Every emergency is apt to collect its crowd of curious 
onlookers, hysterical sympathisers, and meddlesome ad- 
yisers. To dominate these and to control the patient is 
absolutely essential. ‘The crowd should be kept at a 
distance, or, better still, if possible, the patient removed 
to a more secluded spot. Calm the sufferer by reassuring 
him—even if you do not believe what you say. Don’t 
talk too much—work! Every emergency case requires 
rest and quiet as quickly as possible. Upon the efficiency 
with which the first-aid relief is given frequently depends 
the ultimate result of the case. 

Numerous rules have been laid down and many books 
have been written about what should be done in a given 
emergency—provided the means are at hand to do them 
with, In many instances, however, we find ourselves 
without the very things we are accustomed to have at 
hand for affording prompt aid. What, then, can we do 
when thus handicapped and confronted with such a task? 

The best way to iiiustrate what can be done to save life 
and relieve suffering with means available for the use of 
both the profession and the laity is to give some actual 
experiences; for, after all, the sum of our knowledge is 
made up from practical experience. 


A Cur ARTERY. 

A drunken man smashed a plate-glass door with his fist, 
cutting his wrist badly and severing the radial artery. 
The man was “ fighting drunk,”’ and resisted every effort 
to staunch the flow of blood, until he was finally thrown 
down and choked almost into unconsciousness. Mean- 
while a doctor knelt on his arm, bringing pressure with 
his knee over the brachial artery (above the elbow), thus 
checking the hemorrhage until a neighbouring physician 
arrived and tied the severed ends of the blood vessel at 
the wrist.. The man recovered. 

At a motor-paced bicycle race an accident to the rear 
tire of the pacing motor-cycle caused it to swerve from 
the track, thus throwing the racer who had been following 
it closely. The rider of the motor had not had the 
opportunity of shutting off the power, and the pedals 
were still revolving. The unfortunate racer fell across 
these, and their sharp edges, chopping into his bare legs, 
literally stripped the muscles from the bone. The pop- 
liteal vessels were severed, and the resultant hemorrhage 
was great. The doctor rushed to the aid of the victim 
and hastily knotted a handkerchief about the middle of 
his thigh, twisting it tightly with a club borrowed from 
® policeman ening by, thus making a very efficient 
tourniquet. This arrested the bleeding until the ambu- 
lance arrived. 

ASPHYXIATION. 

Two girls were found unconscious from asphyxiation 
by illuminating gas. They were angeneey dead, no 
pulse or respiration being discernible. hey were removed 
to a room in which stood an old-fashioned square piano. 
The windows were opened to their full extent, though the 
night was cold, and the piano was moved up to the 
windows. Over this a blanket was my and the 
patients were lifted upon it, lying upon their backs with 
their heads hanging down over the edge of the instrument. 
With the assistance of neighbours Sylvester’s method of 
respiration, coupled with rhythmic tra¢tion on the tongue, 
was used. Meanwhile the patients were given hypodermic 
injections of nitroglycerin and strychnia. After two 
hours’ work one of them began to breathe regularly; but 
Nearly six hours of constant work was required to resusci- 
tate the younger one, whose respirations would frequently 
drop to four per minute. They both recovered fully. 


POISONING. 
Another emergency often met with is that of accidental 
poisoning. Various conditions lead to this, but the 


incipal one is where the layman places a dangerous 
rug in an unlabelled bottle or in a bottle which has 





1 From the International Journal of Surgery. 





formerly contained an innocent drug or mixture and fails 
to change the label. An elderly lady who had suffered 
from indigestion had had recourse to wine of pepsin for 
relief. She awakened one night suffering from one of 
these attacks, and getting out of bed in the dimly 
lighted room, she went to a closet, took therefrom what 
she thought was her usual remedy, and, pouring out a 
tablespoonful, she swallowed it. As soon as it had been 
taken she noticed that it tasted strangely, and called 
her daughter. It was then discovered that she had taken 
the contents of a bottle which bore the label “ Spirits 
of Hartshorn.’’ No signs of burns about the mouth or 
throat cou!d be discovered, nor was there any odour of 
ammonia. Only a few drops of a dark liquid remained 
in the bottle. The patient was seated in a chair in a 
dazed condition, with contracted pupils. Judging from 
these symptoms and from the odour of the few drops 
remaining in the bottle that laudanum had been taken 
by mistake, I at once gave her strong mustard water to 
cause vomiting, and atropin injections, the patient being 
also compelled to walk briskly and keep awake. The 
possession of laudanum was denied by both mother and 
daughter, until the following morning, when the daughter 
recalled that she had had some “toothache drops” in 
a bottle, the neck of which had been accidentally broken, 
so she had poured the drops into the empty hartshorn 
bottle. The label was not changed, and the bottle was 
of the same size and shape as the one in which the pepsin 
was kept affd stood beside it upon the shelf. When taken 
for task for such apparent carelessness, the ladies were 
greatly offended. 

The free use of hot mustard water (one teaspoonful of 
mustard to the cup of hot water) repeated until the 
emetic effect is obtained, is a potent remedy which is 
generally at hand in almost every household. 

It is always well to advise people strongly that they 
should never keep external remedies or pgisonous com- 
pounds on the same shelf upon which internal medicines 
are placed, and always to see that the containers are 
properly labelled. It is easy to make an efficient label 
with a small piece of ordinary adhesive plaster or by 
trimming off the gummed edge of an envelope flap. Do 
not fasten labels by attaching them by means of rubber 
bands or tie them on with a piece of thread, as is very 
often done. 


FRACTURES. 

Occasionally one may be called upon, when unprepared, 
to officiate in a case of fracture of the bones. In large 
towns with ample hospital and ambulance facilities these 
cases are readily coped with, but it is when one has not 
at hand any of the customary means with which to render 
first aid that knowledge of what is best to do is put to 
the test. The prime rule of “fixation and rest’ should 
be uppermost in the mind. 

A boy fell from a tree, fracturing both bones of his 
right forearm about the middle. From an empty cigar 
box, an old sheet, and a section of an old stuffed quilt, 
a good fracture-box was improvised by knocking out the 
ends of the box and lining it thickly with the wadding 
from the quilt. This was securely adjusted to the arm 
and fixed in position by means of bandages made from 
strips of the sheet. A small dose of paregoric quieted 
the boy’s nerves, and he was enabled to pass a comfort- 
able night, leaving the next day for his home. His own 
physician wrote later that he had not removed the emer- 
gency dressing for two weeks, and that the results were 
excellent. A “ fracture-box ’’ can be made with a feather 
illow. This moulds to the shape of the limb, and if 
ound very snugly acts well as a supporting splint. It 
is not always necessary to use a hard substance for 
support, and frequently this can do injury by too firm 

ressure and consequent. interference with circulation. 
The pillow allows for any subsequent swelling. 

A good splint or dressing in some cases can be made b 
alternating layers of absorbent cotton and flexible col- 
lodion. n a case so treated, the patient had had a 
quarrel with a man who struck at him with a carving- 
knife. The knife passed between the side of his head 
and ear, shearing the entire upper half of the auricle. 
After the hemorrhage had been checked and both the 
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retained and the severed portions bathed in hot normal 
salt solution (one teaspoonful of salt to one quart of 
boiled water), the two portions were dried carefully 
and placed in apposition. Along the edges a small 
thin pad of Ae se cotton, liberally sprinkled with 
asirtol powder, was applied and held in place by painting 
it over with collodion. A similar strip was applied pos- 
teriorly. Numerous successive strips ol dustating cotton 
and collodion were now applied, gradually broadening 
the pieces until they lapped over the top of the ear, also 
filling the inequalities of the surface A firm splint was 
thus built up sustaining the severed portion without any 
stitching. It formed a mould of the ear and kept it rigid. 
This dressing was not removed for a week. and it was 
found that we had union, by first intention. At the 
present time, over ten years after the accident, there is 
only a faint white linear scar to indicate the point of 
injury. 
ANTISEPTICS. 

Frequently the question is asked concerning the best 
antiseptic to be used in an injury. Freshly boiled water 
is the simplest and best fluid. Strictly speaking, this is 
an aseptic rather than an antiseptic solution, but it often 
is all that is necessary to cleanse a wound. Tincture of 
iodine is the drug at present uppermost in the minds 
of the laity—as bichlorid of mercury was a few years 
ago. Yet much harm and irritation may result from its 
application by unskilled hands. The official tincture of 
iodine contains 7 per cent. of iodine. It is usually dis- 
pensed in a bottle with a cork stopper. The cork is 
porous and easily acted upon by the iodine fumes, which 
corrode it and prevent it from fitting snugly into the neck 
of the bottle, thus permitting the alcohol to evaporate, 
with consequent concentration of the iodine remaining. 
This concentrated tincture of unknown strenzth is a 
caustic, and if poured into a wound acts as an irritant. 
To avoid this dilute the tincture of iodine with double 
the quantiy of boiled water. The injured tissues can 
be given a thorough bathing with this solution without 
any danger, no matter how large the wound is. This 
not only aids in staunching the oozing of blood but dis- 
infects and flushes the injured parts. Without being 
dried, the parts should be wrapped snugly in a clean 
gauze of cloths and bandaged and supported, or placed 
at rest until competent attention can be given to the 
patient. 

Advise against the common use of peroxide of hydrogen 
as a first dressing. ‘‘ Peroxide,” as it is generally called, 
iz strictly speaking not an antiseptic, and frequently it 
acts as an escharotic (burns). Many cases of simple 
incised wounds which would have healed by first intention 
have been caused to slough about the edges by the action 
of peroxide used as prinary dressing. This drug is a 
stimulant to’ granulations, and its use is best found in 
the later stages of surgical dressings. (If peroxide is 
used do not take it from a bottle into which manicure 
implements have been dipped). ~F 

With regard to the so-called “new skin,’’ or “ liquid 
adhesive plaster’ dressings, the best to use is the official 
flexible collodion. This should never be applied directly 
over a cut or injury in which there is apt to be any 
discharge. Always place a thin layer of absorbent cotton 
under the collodion. If any purulent secretion occurs 
this will give it a chance to escape; otherwise the dele- 
terious material becomes sealed in the wound and burrows 
deeper, causing greater infection. 





NURSES AND HOSPITALS IN FINLAND 
HE doctors and nurses are paid (and not under- 
paid) by the State, and the taxes imposed on the 

people for this wonderful organisation are such as would 
not burden the most impecunious,’’ states a correspon- 
dent of the Observer, writing from Wiborg in ‘reference 
to the excellently managed State hospitals in Finland. 
They surpass, he says, those of any other country in the 
world, England included. At Wiborg, a town of not more 
than 5, inhabitants, the hospital boasts of every 
modern convenience, every room has its colour scheme, one 
room light blue, another pink, etc., all calculated to 
lighten the depressing influence a hospital has on certain 
temperaments. 





THE COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Scortisn Boarp. 
FTER the 19th inst., the office of the Scottish Boarg 


will be at 8 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, and al} 
communications should be sent there. 





BRIGHTON AND Hove CENTRE. 


THE annual members’ meeting will be held in the Clu 
Lounge on Wednesday, April 2ist, at 7.30 p.m. Mem. 
bers and intending members are cordially invited to be 
present. 

Important matters will be discussed, and the new men. 
bers of the executive committee and the officials for the 
coming year appointed. 





East LANCASHTRE CENTRE. 





A MEETING of the above centre was held at the Man 
chester Royal Infirmary on the 26th ult., when Dr. 
E. B. Leech gave his second interesting and instructive 
lecture on “* Drugs.” 

The annual meeting of the East Lancashire Centre will 
be held on Tuesday, April 27th, 1920, at 7 p.m., at the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary. It is hoped that all members 
will make a special effort to be present at this meeting. 

Subscriptions for the 1920—21 year are now due, and 
the hon. secretary will be pleased to receive them as soon 
as possible. 

YORKSHIRE CENTRE. 





THe annual meeting will be held at Collinson’s Café, 
Albion Street, Leeds, on Wednesday, April 21st, at 7 p.m. 
It is hoped that as many members as can possible do % 
will be present. 

Subscriptions. are now due, and members are asked to 
kindly remit to the Hon. Sec., Hospital for Women and 
Children, Leeds, 

NEWCASTLE. 


A sum of £2,372 has been raised, and a house at 


17 Windsor Terrace taken as a club and office. 


Dersy aND CHESTERFIELD CENTRES. 





Tue annual meeting of the Centre is to be held on 
Tuesday, April 20th, at 3 p.m., in the Board Room of the 
Derbyshire Royal Infirmary. 

Miss Sparshott, matron of the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, has very kindly consented to speak on the subject 
of *“‘The College and what it is doing.” Tea wil! be 
served at the close of the meeting. All the members are 
cordially invited, and it is hoped there will be a large 
attendance. 

The members are reminded that the subscriptions for 
the current year are’ now due, and the treasurer wil! be 
glad to receive these at the earliest opportunity. 








A Uwsrrep Kixcpom Conference on the Prevention of 
Diseases of the Teeth will be held at Manchester om 
May 13th-15th, 1920. Programme, with full particulars, 
may be obtained by sending 1}d. stamp to the Food Educe 
tion Society, Danes Inn Neate 265 Strand, W.C.2. 


Tue American Hospital at Marash was attacked by 
the Turks in January, and doctors and nurses had narrow 
escapes. 


Ar Plymouth Quarter Sessions on the 9th inst., the 
Recorder passed a sentence of three months in the secont 
division upon Adeline Smithfield, a nurse, for stealing 
£20 from a patient at a nursing home. 


THe “Order of Christ” (Chevalier) has been conferred 
by the President of the Portuguese Republic on ‘Stal 
Nurse Margaret Harriet: Howell, T.F. Nursing Service. 


Two Belgian and two French nurses are at preset 
visiting the U.S.A. as guests of the American Red (ross 
They are taking a post-graduate course, and hope ” 
introduce American nursing methods on their return. 
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 Mem- = : S \i Only one life 
at she lhe wise Nurse buys her needs thd, | \ to live—may 
at Harrods, knowing well that ’ p~ a as well have 
Ww mem- the Quality of everything if oy rents 
for the ; é : pi . j 
Harrods offer is surety for — | NAD tia Ball: 
long and satisfactory Service. ij, # fort. 
SMART OVERALL DRESS ! ge..= Onty ene tise tolive—may as 
1e Man (N.U. 150) in white cloth, linen Z aauisieeh, olsey 
xen Dr. finish. Square neck, width . Only one life to live may as 
structive f skirt at hem. == F well have satisfaction. Wol- 
| 2 tennis ‘. 12 l I Lh. ~ sey assures that. 

2 23 yz : For Wolsey is by every test 
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iard wear. In butcher, grey, mauve, " @ science can devise. Though 
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large variety of stripes You'll never know the worth 


UNIFORM DRESSES in of Wolsey till you wear it! 


Stout Drill and fine cf] 
White Pique. 27/9 and 25 g 
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UNIFORM APRONS\(N.U. 


7), gored Skirt, square Bib. In : 
stout Apron Cloth, linen finish. “The Best the World produces” 


Lengths 360% and 38 inches. 3 9 There are Wolsey garments for men women, and children, and 
every trade-marked garment 1s sold on the: understanding that 
_ Special Price / should it shrink in wash or wear, it will be replaced free of cost 





In case of difficulty send a line for name of nearest retailer to 





























Subilol Soap 


Ordinary toilet soap does not possess any special value which 
may be called “‘ skin value,” and though its ingredients may be 
pure, it remains merely a cleansing agent. 











“The soap is admirable.” 
Dr. S 











Subitol Soap has true ‘skin value.” It rejuvenates and 
nourishes the skin, and has a stimulating effect which encourages 
the excretory function of the pores in a perfectly natural manner. 
At the same time it exercises a healthy and protective action, 
“ Subitol Soap is certainly a and its soothing and healing properties give a delightful sense 


delightful preparation and re- 


freshing.” —<(Murse) J. L.—— of comfort and satisfaction. 














Subitol Soap is specially suitable for those who are unable to use 
ordinary toilet soap on account of tender delicate skin. 


Doctors and skin specialists prescribe Subitol Soap where there 
* The dandruff on my baby’s head : o_o : . . : . 

complctaly disappeared after ‘using is roughness or irritation, redness, eruption, or any skin inflam- 
Subitol Soap twice.”-(Mrs.) D. A.- mation, as its antiseptic emollient and curative properties come 
into full use directly it is brought into contact with abnormal! 


skin conditions. 











Tablets 10d. each, obtainable at Chemists and Stores, including Army & Navy, Civil Service, Harrods’, 
Selfridge’s, Whiteley's, etc. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & GO. (Chem.) Ltd.; Medical Dept., 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 
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A REAL BOON TO NURSES 
“SAPON" SOAP 


is entirely different from all other Soaps and is a real boon to 
nurses who have to rely so much on the use of Soap in the 
course of their daily duties. 


It is a true skin Soap ; cleans and heals the skin as no other gatula 


since 


Soap can do. invitati 


It is made from vegetable material and not from Boiled Fats. BN. 
The vegetable material is scientifically treated and the results 

of its use are really wonderful, as the following testimonials 

prove :— 


A Nurse at one of the principal Hospitals writes : 

“It really is wonderful how it cleans up skin trouble, especially Eczema. 

A Harley Street Doctor says : 

* I have found ‘Sapon’ Soap most effective in ‘Clearing’ a muddy greasy 
skin. In one particular case in which I advised its use the result was very 
striking—a healthy pink complexion replacing a dull muddy one.” 

A Dublin Dector writes : 

‘* My daughter suffers from chronic seborrhcea of the arms, and this Soap 
has almost completely cured her. I look on it as a most valuable preparation 
in such cases and have recommended it to several prominent medical men, 
who speak highly of it.” 

A Lancashire Doctor writes : 

‘‘As I was suffering from a very irritable urticaria rash at the'time I 
immediately set to work with the Russian Tar Soap, and I am glad to tell 
you that I have already experienced much relief.’ 

A Cheshire Doctor writes : twelv 
* I find it admin able for sensitive and irritable skin, the result of Eczema, welve 
and will have pleasure in recommending it.” hood. 

A Droitwich Doctor writes : but th 
“T have given your Russian Tar Soap tablet you sent me a full testing in of to-c 
accoriance with the printed instructions and am pleased to assert it an of twe 
admirable detergent almost fascinating in its use and highly economical. 
It ought te command great success.” be ver 

A Sunderland Man writes : im Ueses 
‘*It gives me great pleasure to write and tell you of the wonderful cure some | 
brought about by the use of ‘Sapon’ Soap. I call it wonderful because it im the re 
has cured in one month an ulcer I have had for five years. I had used ee 
‘Lanaline,’ ‘ Boric Ointment,’ ‘Sulphur Ointment,’ ‘ Vaseline,’ ‘ Zinc,’ and H _ 
other Ointments, but got no benefit from any. I gave each at least two im Staten 
months’ trial. The ulcer scabbed over, andalthough I was very careful when im welco! 
drying myself, the scab would peel off and leave it itchy and bleeding. I helped 
always fancied some germs had got in which the ointment had failed to kill, t ‘ 
but I am pleased to say your Soap has done the job, for the itching has reader 
gone and it is now quite well. Can just tell the place, that is all. I have im on the 
only used the Soap a montb.” pre vid 


bindin, 


stance 


Entirely Different from all other Soaps: they * 
Free lather in any water. No scum which irritates the skin. Stops the a] 


irritation from insect-bites and heals open wounds. i 


SWEET SCENTED IDEAL or 5? & 6* PER would 
ARCHANGEL TAR SOAP TABLET 


Disinfects and soothes the skin and destroys all insect life. THE 


All Chemists can get it for you if they do not actually stock it. Do not be put off. of the 

Insist on being supplied with “‘SAPON” SOAP and no other. Harrods Stores Is Ov 

(Perfumery Dept.), Boots’, Army and Navy Stores, and all the principal Stores, either held 
stock it or can get it for you. Queer 


A sample box of three Tablets of Toilet, either size, Sweet Scented or alii 
Archangel Tar, post free in Great Britain, for 1/3 or 1/6 Postal Order. 


You will never use old-fashioned Fat 
Soap once you have used “SAPON” 
SOAPS and given them a fair trial, 


SAPON SOAPS, LTD. 


SAPON HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C.4. os 
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IRISH NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL committee meeting took place on April 
\ 10th, Miss Hezlett, R.R.C., president, in the chair. 
sec., Miss Carson Rae, read the annual report. 





he hon. 







sent forward by the I.N.A. have been nominated. 

Eleven meetings of the executive (I.N.A.) were held 
the year, and two lectures were given. The 
Munster branch had been formed. A vote of thanks was 
ssed to Miss Reeves, R.R.C., out-going president, for 
ber mduct in its administration, and also for having 
mn the social annual gathering a tea and entertainment 
at her hospital’s nurses’ home. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Bedford Fenwick con- 
gratulating the I.N.A. on all they had consistently done 
since its inception to promote State registration. An 
invitation to members to meet H.R.H. Princess Christian 
at Wimpole Street on April 18th was received from the 
R.B.N.A. 

The Cork Nurses’ Association president, Miss Farrisey, 
has written to the I.N.A. asking them to co-operate with 
them in a scheme for the betterment of the conditions of 
Poor Law nurses throughout Ireland. 

At the annual meeting of the Nurses’ Hostel Co., Ltd., 
% St. Stephen’s Green, held on April 8th, Miss Thornton, 
R.R.C., matron of Sir P. Dun’s Hospital, was elected a 
director instead of Miss Ramsden, resigned. 

A proposal is before the Dublin Corporation to make 
the establishment of an eight-hour day for nurses in city 
hospitals a condition for a grant. 
































The Letters of a Widowed Physician to hie Daughter. 
(Balliére, Tindall and Cox, 8 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Tuts book consists of four little pamphlets in a loose 
binding, to be given to girls on attaining the ages of 
twelve and eighteen, and before marriage and mother- 
hood. The idea is excellent and the sentiments correct, 
but they would, we think, fail to impress the recipients 
of to-day in the manner expected. The letter to the girl 
of twelve is well expressed, but a girl of eighteen would 
be very advanced to be able to discriminate as the writer 
suggests. The letter before marriage is a wise one, but 
some of the advice given on motherhood would discredit 
the remainder if read by a young mother-to-be who had 
been trying to study her new responsibilities. Any clear 
statements on these difficult subjects are, however, to be 
welcomed, for the lack of such knowledge has certainly 
helped to swell the numbers of divorce cases, and. our 
readers will find that parents are becoming increasingly 
on the alert, and will welcome such assistance as is here 
provided. We would suggest that fathers in like circum- 
stances, or mothers who find it difficult to express what 
they would like to say, would find it helpful to first read 
the appropriate letter, and then re-write it in their usual 
form of expressing themselves, and give it to their daugh- 
ter. The parent’s own handwriting and evident anxiety 
would go a long way towards a favourable reception. 





























Tue exhibition (to which reference was made recently) 
of the pictures of Mr. Horace Van Ruith, the artist, who 
is over eighty years of age, and is now blind, will be 
held in the grand hall of the College of Ambulance, 56 
Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, from April 19th 
to 24th (11 ta 6 p.m.) 














Tue Daily Telegraph Fund for Nurses now amounts to 
nearly £12,000. 












Ar Lancaster Nurse Ethel Rose was married recently 
to Mr, R. Lockwood. 











We are glad to learn that it was for her services as 
parish nurse that Nurse Pike, of Ramsgate, been 
appointed a member of the British Empire. 

















AFTER-WAR WORK IN SERBIA 


OW that the war is over, we nurses, at home and 

abroad, are helping to clean up and to clear up the 
wreckage and destruction of the last five years—to pick 
up and refit the broken bits of humanity. 

Here, in Serbia, sad relics of the war are still to be seen 
on every side—ruined buildings, broken bridges, shell-cut 
roads—while in hospital there are still-the shattered limbs 
and worn-out nerves of the soldiers. 

A great deal of the work now is among the women and 
children, who, like other important things of life, seemed 
to stand on one side while the great business of the war 
went on; but they are coming into their own again, and 
as the world gradually readjusts its ideas the women and 
the children will soon stand first. 

Here, in Belgrade, there are numerous Serbian hospitals, 
military and civilian; and various British and American 
associations have helped the town and the peasants with 
supplies of food and medical stores. The peasants come 
in from the country for miles around, either in the ox- 
carts or else on foot, often bringing in with them chickens 
or pigs or eggs to barter for a much-needed shirt or a pair 
of pyjamas. The Serbian relief workshops and hospitals 
are famous for the good work they have done, and are still 
doing, and many other associations are working in dis- 
pensaries and orphanages in different parts of the country. 
The Americans, with their wealth and resources, seem 
likely to prove a tower of strength in the land, and are 
employing British nurses, along with their own American 
sisters. 

After the horrors and privations of the last few years, 
which must surely have reached the climax in this 
unhappy and heroic country, disease is still rampant in 
the land. It is said that 90 per cent. of the people are 
affected with phthisis—or other forms of T.B. trouble 
and that anyone coming to work in Serbia must be 
prepared to participate, sooner or later, in a struggle 
against this scourge. 

Just at present ‘Serbia is being flooded with refugees 
from Russia, and this adds to the problem of the country, 
which has already been taxed to its utmost resources. 
The refugees bring poverty and disease with them, and 
nurses out here are well acquainted with the horrors of 
typhus and the almost equal horror of vermin. 

"With the glorious sunshine and the pure mountain air, 
hot sulphur baths and springs in some places, Serbia may 
come in time to be one of the health and pleasure resorts 
of Europe—such is the changing world! But for the 
moment, to build up the ruined places, to repair the limbs 
or the lives of the people, to help them to help them- 
selves, and to grow again strong and pure in body as in 
mind, such is the present-day need of Serbia. 

M. E. J. 








QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S 
HOSPITAL 


VEN more strenuous than before. the war has been the 

work of the Matron and her nurses during the past 
year. The Committee has recorded its appreciation of their 
services. The entrieé for training in the midwifery training 
school in 1919 have been much larger than previously, 191 
midwives and 19 monthly nurses having presented them- 
selves, as against 120 and 19 respectively during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Vacancies, in fact, are filled for 
some time to come. Pupil midwives to the number of 123 
obtained the C.M.B. certificate last year. The work of 
the ante-natal department and the infant consultation 
centre continues to increase. Applications for the services 
of nurses on the private nursing staff were greater in 1919 
than in any previous year. 








Mr. Cuurcuitt has informed a Parliamentary ques- 
tioner that nurses who served at Malta in 1915 are not 
eligible for the 1914-15 Star, as Malta was not a theatre 
of war. 
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POOR LAW NOTES 





FTER some months’ consideration, the Keighley 
Guardians have inaugurated an eight-hour day for 
their nurses, necessitating the appointment at the 


infirmary of an additional male nurse and three proba- 
tioners. The Board has also adopted the Treasury scale 
of war bonus. 





Tue Romford Guardians have decided to follow the 
practice, which they established last year, of paying their 
nurses while on annual holidays 18s. per week in lieu of 
rations. One of the sisters and a probationer nurse have 
received gifts from a lady as a an of thanks for the 
great attention and care given by them to her late 
husband while he was a patient at the infirmary. 





Tue Lewisham Guardians have decided to purchase ten 
daily and weekly publications for the use of the nursing 
staff. 

Wirth the exception of three head nurses who work 
fifty-one hours a week, and three midwives who work 
fifty«ix hours a week, the nursing staff at the Camberwell 
Infirmary now enjoy a forty-eight-hour week. Cash allow- 
ances of two shillings for a full day’s or night’s board, or 
of 1s. 4d. for dinner and tea, are made to nurses while 
on leave. Now that shorter hours are in force for 
nurses their annual holiday has been reduced from three 
to two weeks. 


WHiLe refusing any further increase in salary to their 
nurses who have been granted a 25 per cent. rise and a 
war ‘bonus of £5, the Alverston Guardians have agreed 
to pay them 15s. a week in lieu of rations during their 
fortnight’s holiday. 





“Some of us Guardians have learned things this morn- 
ing we never knew before,’’ declared a member of the 
Bangor and Beaumaris Board of Guardians last Friday 
after a candidate for the post of superintendent nurse 
at the workhouse infirmary had been interviewed. 

The chairman genially asked her what she thought of 
the workhouse infirmary, whereupon she replied: “ Well, 
it’s rather a tumbledown place.” The chairman explained 
that the Guardians had a brand new infirmary, but that 
the Ministry of Pensions are occupying it for the present. 
The candidate then described the place as insanitary; the 
walls were tumbling down, and the taps leaking. She 
also expressed the opinion, with which several Guardians 
and the chairman agreed, that the superintendent should 
be provided with a bed-sitting room if only in the interests 
of discipline. “If the superintendent and the nurses are 
always together, it leads to discontent. The nurses 
cannot be natural with the head of the infirmary always 
with them,” she added. Reference to the dietary was also 
made by the candidate, whose complaints were ordered to 
be investigated by the house committee. The Board 
appointed this outspoken critic, Miss Eleanor Edwards, a 
native of Portdinorwic, near Bangor, now engaged in a 
nursing home at Sussex. 








BETHNAL GREEN INFIRMARY 


ISS DODDS, the matron, would be glad to get into 

touch with nurses trained at the infirmary, some of 
whom she has lost sight of during the war. They are 
asked to send their names and addresses and a short 
account of their careers. She would also be glad to see 
any former member or associate of the league at a reunion 
meeting at the infirmary on June Ist, at 3 to 10 p.m. 








WEST HAM INFIRMARY. 


Att old members of the nursing staff of the Whipps 
Cross Infirmary are most cordially invited to a Reunion 
. Meeting on May 2ist. Reception by Medical Superin- 
tendent and Matron at 7.30 p.m. Will those coming from 
a distance who would like to be put up kindly notify the 
Matron a few days previously ? 














ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, MALTA 


DINNER will be held in London on June 10th, 

medical officers, sisters, and V.A.D. nurses of 
hospital, and other officers who were members of 
George’s 1915-17 Mess. Lieut,.-Col. A. de C. Scag 
C.M.G., will take the chair. Will those wishing to att 
write as soon as possible to Miss D. C. Hare, M.D., { 
Bickenhall Mansions, W.1, or Dr. Neill Hobhouse, 14 
Harley Street, W.1, enclosing remittance. Price 
tickets, 10s. These cannot obtained later th 
May 20th. 








be 

















M.A.B. MATRONS 


M ISS E. M. Worseldine, first assistant. matron attache 
to the River Hospitals and Ambulance Service of th 
M.A.B., has been appointed matron in the infectious hg 
pitals service, and her services have been allocated to th 
Eastern Hospital. Miss Worseldine, who was trained 
the Southwark Infirmary, has held her present position fa 
nine years. Previously she was charge nurse at the Bro 
and Grove Hospitals for two years, nurse-in-char 
night superintendent at Pinley Hospital, Coventry, for ju 
Over a year, and charge nurse and night superintendent 
at Joyce Green Hospital for nine years. 

We are glad to note that although Miss Bann 





Brow 


Hospital) contracted out of the Poor Law Officers’ Super 
annuation Act, 1896, the Managers have agreed to alle 


her, subject to the consent of the Ministry of Health, £% 
a year in respect of her 23 years’ completed service. 


AMERICAN NURSES IN EUROPE 

ISS ALICE FITZGERALD, director of the num 

ing department of the League of Red Cross Societi 
has stated that the number of nurses in Europe on Novem 
ber 1st was as follows :—France, 30; Italy, 7; Palestine, 
(approximate) ; Near East, 60; Balkans, 61; Russia proper 
2; Siberia, 139 to 160; Poland, 10; Greece and Serbia, 6; 
Persia, 1. Poland is reported as the only country to whieh 
additional nurses are being sent. 


THE LATE MISS ETHEL SWIFT. 


(Miss Swift, a Sheffield nurse, served in India, 
potamia, and Afghanistan.) 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue Recisrration (Scornanp) Acr. 


T HE annual meeting of the Scottish Nurses’ Associa- 


tion was held in the Scottish Nurses’ Club, Glasgow, 
last Saturday afternoon. Dr. Macgregor Robertson, who 
resided, paid a tribute to the memory of the late Sir 

bert Morant, when this Association, along with other 
nursing associations, had often met in conference. 

In the annual report, read by the Secretary, Miss 
Stewart, it was stated that since the last meeting this 
Nurses’ Club had been opened. This Club had no politi- 
cal object. Three nurses had been nominated by the 
§.N.A. for consideration of the Board of Health, and it 
was hoped that the Association might be represented on 
the first General Nursing Council for Scotland. Although 
registration had been secured, and the Scottish Nurses’ 
Club realised, the work of the Association was not com- 
plete—the workings of the Act must be carefully watched. 
A large and devoted band of nurses could help the work, 
and the nurses must rally round the Association in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

The trade union meetings which had been held in 
Glasgow were held quite independently, but the question 
of trade unionism had engaged the serious attention of 
the Association. A trade union for Scotland must be an 
independent body modelling itself on statutory lines. But 
members of the 8.N.A. were free to support both without 
any disloyalty or inconsistency. Mrs. Strong, who had 
been their President since 1912, was at present resident 
in Egypt, and it was felt that now, more than ever, there 
was need for an acting president. A high appreciation 
of Mrs. Strong’s work was placed on record. Regret was 
expressed at the resignation of Miss Stewart from the 
active duties of secretary. During 1918-19 150 names 
had been added to the roll of membership. At a time 
when the whole Health services of the country were in 
process of reorganisation, it was pointed out that trained 

- nurses could not afford to be idle. 

Dr. Macgregor Robertson emphasised the need for 
every nurse showing appreciation of the work done in 
securing them a home of their own by joining the Nurses’ 
Club and striving to promote its interests and success. 

Speaking of the Registration Bill, he said there had been 
unexpected difficulties in the way of promoting one Bill 
for the U.K., but it might be possible, by and bye, by 
some means of combination between the three Councils 
to secure one standard of training, one standard of exami- 
nation, and, most necessary of all, one British register 
of nurses for the United Kingdom. (Applause.) Their 
Association might be able to do much in facilitating the 
registration of its members. At present a nurse was only 
required to show herself a bond-fide nurse who had been 
in attendance on the sick to justify her being put on 
the Register. Parliament always insisted in being par- 
ticularly generous in a case like this; if they had some 
amount of training and nursing experience, a nurse’s pros- 
pect of being put on the Register was the highest possible 

provided she applied. He hoped that nurses who were 
in sympathy with the S.N.A. would take an early oppor- 
tunity of enrolling so that if it were possible for the 
Association to simplify the work of the General Nursing 
Council, they would be in possession of facts, such as de- 
tails about certificates, etc. No nurse should suppose that 
though the standard of training in her day might be 
different from that of to-morrow, she was, therefore, in- 
elicible for enrolment. 

Dr. Robertson then paid a tribute to the services which 
Miss Stewart had rendered to the Association. and stated 
that she had been specially asked to remain with the 
title of hon. secretary, so that she might be available 
to advise. .An active secretarv had been appointed to 
perform the routine duties. The financial situation of 
the Association was entirely satisfactory. 

Referring to the Health services of the country, at 
Present in process of reconstruction, Dr. Robertson said 
that short cuts taken to secure help -by means of Health 
Visitors. home helps, and other grades of nurses, were 
attended by risks against which, in the interest of the 
community, their’ association must be extremely vigilant. 
To maintain the ideals ‘of the profession, the nurses must 





not remain as isolated units. The nurses should realise 
the need for an organisation, such as this, that was un- 
prejudiced, without partisan objects, that was seeking to 
advance the ideals of the nursing profession and the 
welfare of the community. 

Election of office-bearers followed. Dr. Macgregor 
Robertson was appointed President of the Association, 
and Misses Walker, Fraser, Dow, Downie, and Camp- 
bell were . -¥. to the Executive, in room of retiring 
members. iss Cowie has been appointed active secre- 
tary. 

How Nurses Can Hautp. 

Mr. D. M. Cowan, M.P., then addressed the meeting 
on ‘Some Possibilities under the Nurses’ Registration 
(Scotland) Act, 1919.” The nursing profession, he said, 
if it were to be worthy to play its part must have proper 
conditions for so doing. The Registration Act, if properly 
administered, should prove of vital importance. Every 


man or woman owed a debt to his or her profession. 
Nurses should have, first, a personal pride and sense 
of honour, and, second, professional pride and profes- 
should keep in close connection 


sional honour. They 
with their Association. 

The Act had been arrived at after some considerable 
difficulty, and some difference of opinion between different 
nursing associations. The present Act had been passed 
on a vasis of common agreement—most of the real diffi- 
culties being left over to be dealt with in the future. 

two considerations had led him to address his audi- 
ence on this subject. (1) A medical man had suggested 
the subject of the Registration Act, saying it was what all 
the nurses were concerned about—‘‘Or, at any rate, it’s 
that they should all be concerned about.’’ (2) There 
was a vast difference between a satisfactory measure on 
the statute-book, and making it satisfactorily operative. 
The Bill did little in itself, but it might become an 
enabling Act. It offered opportunities which must be 
grasped if its powers were to be realised. Members must 
be loyal to the highest ideals of their profession. The 
fact that there was a Bill for Scotland by itself was not 
universally recognised as a merit. Scotland had a Medical 
Board of its own, and the training and certification of 
nurses might come in closer co-operation with it. A small 
organisation was sometimes more competent to become a 
living organisation—with one Bill the Scottish interest 
might have been swamped in the larger interest of 
England. When the Councils came into consultation on 
Registration, there would be some advantage in Scotland 
having its own; they could insist on equal terms with 
the English. It was clear (Section 3), that there should 
be a uniform standard. We in Scotland prided ourselves 
that our educational system was better than any other in 
the United Kingdom. The Scottish Council must see 
to it that a corresponding high standard of qualifications 
should be set up at the beginning, and maintained all 
through. A profession was as likely to be judged by its 
most poorly qualified member as by its most highly quali- 
fied. The nurses had got more than they asked for; the 
Act put the futtre of the profession into their hands. 
The powers of the Council made this eye clear. They 
should be interested in seeing whether ‘the composition of 
the Council was satisfactory. Personally, he had~ been 
rather surprised not to find some definite representation of 
the medical profession on it. There were to be fifteen 
members of the Council, nine of whom were to be nurses. 
That was quite large enough, if they were well chosen; 
too large, if they were badly chosen. Everything would 
depend on the representatives chosen by the nurses them- 
selves. (Applause.) It ought to be a matter of legitimate 
ambition for every nurse to become a member; the less 
ambitious should see that the proper people were on it. 
He would point out a little danger. A nurse must pay 
half-a-crown a year to be kept on the Register. People 
continually forgot to pay subscriptions. If a nurse for- 
got, she would be on the Register one year and off the 
next. It would be better if the nurses paid an inclusive 
enrolment fee of. sav, a guinea, and nothing more, as was 
done in the medical profession. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES (continued ) 


The Act would secure that the term “‘registered nurse” 
meant something definite and reliable. It meant some- 
one of approved skill and capacity. It was a protection 
for the profession and the public alike. Registration 
secured that persons were properly qualified for a pro- 
fession of great social service, and that they rendered 
that service under proper conditions. That was not 
directly stated in the Act, but was inherent in every line 
of it. He never knew whether nurses were pleased, or the 
reverse, to be told that they were overworked, under- 
paid, and, sometimes, underfed. (Laughter.) It was true 
that their profession had not received substantial . recogni- 
tion, words of praise were not enough, though the very 
highest reward must. be the gratitude of sufferers whom 
they had relieved. 
paid, and the time was come when matters should be 
out right. .The operation of the Act would enable that to 
Pe done, but they themselves must do it. In future things 
different. The seal of the State would give 
and the profession would be able to act 
was not referring to trade unionism, but 
by some means, through their various associations, they 
should be able te work for the profession. The more 
fortunate could help the less fortunate. In their endeavour 
to raise the status of their profession, they would have 
a wide public support. The importance of their work 
would become more and more appreciated. In seeking to 
raise their profession, they were not actuated by narrow, 
selfish aims, but they were doing so because they had 
ideals. The public jtself, in assisting them, was doing 
so for its own advantage. They should see to it that the 
nursing should become sufficiently attractive 
to draw within its ranks the best qualified women. He 
had noticed in the Glasgow Press some reference to a 
famine of nurses. When they had the status that would 
come, they would be able, by joining together through 
their association, to make their views known. The Act 
in itself did little. There was more and more a sphere of 
usefulness for associations such as this. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Cowan was proposed by Dr. 
Patrick, Royal Infirmary, and seconded by Dr. Chalmers, 
M.O.H. for Glasgow, who reinforced the opinion that the 
future of the nurses lay with themselves. The Bill was 
merely an enabling Bill 

Dr. Macgregor Robertson said that if the nurses were 
given power to elect their own representatives, it was 
their own fault if they did not get all they required. 


would be 
them status, 
unitedly. He 


profession 


4 Natronan Nurse Famine. 

In course of his annual report as medical superinten 
dent of the West Fife Infectious Diseases Hospital, Dr 
A. J. Macgregor made reference to the alarming shortage 
of qualified nurses in the county. He said that one of 
the most serious difficulties in hospital management at 
the present time was the provision of an efficient nursing 
staff. It was no exaggeration to say that there was a 
regular nurse famine all over the country affecting private 
nursing as well as institutional nursing. The much higher 
value put upon female labour and the wider field now 
opened up to their efforts had served to rob hospitals of 
many of their. best recruits, and the time had come for 
hospitals to adopt a much more generous scale in their 
remuneration of nursing staffs if they would compete 
successfully for suitable probationers in the open market. 


TRAINING AND SALARIES OF HEALTH VISITORS 
The Scottish Board of Health is at present consider- 
ing the question of the training and salaries of health 
visitors, school nurses, tuberculosis rturses, and sanitary 


inspectors. At a meeting of the Scottish Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Women Health Visitors and Sanitary Inspectors, 
held recently in Glasgow, Lady Leslie Mackenzie, who 
presided, advised the representatives present to discuss 
this question in their areas. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh branch in the City 
Chambers last Friday evening, it was agreed that regard 
must be paid to what the-Local Authorities would look 
for, whether in town, village, or country districts. The 
health visitor must be a woman of at least fair general 
education if she were to maintain a good status and tone. 
The intermediate certificate of the Scottish Education 


They had been overworked and under-,. 





Department, or its equivalent, might by and bye be 
insisted upon as a necessary preliminary; at present no 
hard-and-fast rules could be laid down. If a training 
centre were started, it might give an examination. Regard. 
ing the age at which full-time Local Authority appoint 
ments should be entered upon, it was generally agreed 
that it should not be less than twenty-five. Lady Leslie 
Mackenzie said that the nurse’s four years of general 
training was not the training for the health visitor. The 
real training could not begin till the age of eighteen, 
and should continue till the age of twenty-five; at twenty. 
three the girl might be taken on as a probationer, and 
it was suggested that the final certificate should be 
granted after two years of probationary work. The train- 
ing should include children’s hospital work, fever, mater. 
nity, and social work. Lady Mackenzie said the general 
training should be cut down; so much of the so-called 
training in hospitals was not training in disease; it was 
training in cleaning work, which was said to correspond to 
training in discipline. She suggested that special atten- 
tion during training should be given to certain subjects. 
It was objected that the nurse doing her four-years’ 
training, which included the dirty work, ~would object 
to the health visitor getting the “tit-bits.” Lady Leslie 
Mackenzie said that the matter had been suggested to the 
matron of a large hospital, who thought that it was 
possible to open up oa a course as was necessary for 
the health visitor. . 

It was stated that at present there were 163 whole-time 
health visitors in Scotland, and 136 part-time health 
visitors, such as district nurses. The qualifications for 
their appointment were the possession of two or more of 
the following : General nurses’ training, C.M.B., sanitary 
inspectors’ certificate, previous experience as a_ health 
visitor. 

Regarding salaries, it was stated that as yet no standard 
scale for health visitors had been recommended by the 
Board, nor had they yet objected to the scale laid down 
by the Local Authorities. The salaries of health visitors 
ranged from as high as £200 to as low as £100. 
suggested that £140 was a fair average. 

The suggestion had been made by one area that there 
should be six weeks’ holiday in the year. Tt was 
remarked that the Edinburgh area practically possessed 
that already. 

An interesting lecture on “Our Work and Our Equip 
ment ” was subsequently delivered by Mr. Ritchie, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector for Edinburgh, who began by referring 
to the surprisingly low standard of health revealed when 
recruits were examined for the Army. The insanitary 
conditions in which so many people lived must be 
improved. Such workers must learn to reason in a logical 
fashion; the bullying tone should never be adopted. They 
must remember that they were preaching a gospel; they 
were an Army battling with disease and ill-health. They 
must have a tactful, pleasant manner, and should never 
speak down to the people they were visiting. A tendency 
to get through their work as soon as possible would not 
work in a public health sphere. They should remember 
that interest begot interest, interest begot knowledge, 
and knowledge more interest. 

PROBLEMS. 
meeting reference was made _ to e 
cottage nurse, who, after a few months in a cottage 
hospital and some training in midwifery, became, in 
the Highlands and other districts, where people did not 
realise the difference, very real rivals of the professional 
nurse. Instead of reorganising and doing away with 
anv present evil, it was felt that to register ward- 
orderlies would create a new big difficulty. The opinion 
was also expressed that a forty-eight hours week would 
kill the private nurse. Domestic. arrangements would not 
rise to housing the two or three nurses who would be 
necessary, nor would people be prepared to pay the high 
fees involved by providing for the suggested days of rest 
for the nurse. It would simply mean that cases would 
be sent to hospitals and nursing homes, and that home 
nursing would become a thing of the past. 

Warm tributes were paid to Nurse Campbell at the 
annual meeting of the Stoneywood District Nursing Asso- 
ciation the other day. 


At a recent 
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JUST READY 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


Text Book of Massage and 


Remedial Gymnastics. 

By Miss L. L. Despard, Member and Examiner, 
Incorporated Society of Trained Masseuses. 

Royal 8vo (10 x 64) bound in strong cloth boards, 201 
illustrations, many Coloured. 















Detailed description of the Science 
and Art of Massage. 


\ complete treatise going thoroughly into the requisite 
(Anatomical details— Describes minutely the various forms 
if Massage— Physiological explanations of the functions 
of the body—Enumeration of medical and surgical ail- 
nents where massage is useful—Precautions to be 
1dopted—Contains all that is necessary to thoroughly 
naster the subject. 


Published price 22/6 net cash. 


Payment can also be made by remitting 5/- with order and the 
balance by four monthly payments of 5/, 










Write for copy on approval to 


H. R. ELLIS, Beokseller, 


(from the Oxford University Press), 
9, LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, ONDON, E.C. 4. 

(100 yards from St. Paul's Cathedral). 




























The Best Book for Nurses. 
‘*Tt is fully up-to-date and thoroughly reliable.” — Zhe Hospital. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


Groves and Brickdale’s 


TEXT-BOOK FOR NURSES 


(Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery and Medicine) 

By Dr. E. W. Hey Groves, Surgeon, Bristol General 

Hospital ; Clinical Lecturer, University of Bristol ; Consultin 

Surgeon to Cossham Memorial Hospital; and Dr. J. M 

Fortescue Brickdale, Senior Assistant Physician, Bristol 

Royal Infirmary ; Clinical Lecturer, University of Bristol. 

Royal 8vo. (1 ose) Well bound in cloth boards, with 450 pages, 

219 Iilustrations, many coloured. 

The Book is divided into three parts. 

Part I.—Anatomy and Physiology, in 16 chapters. 

Part II.—Surgery, including chapters on surgical bacteriology, 
specific infections and wounds (19 chapters). 

Part III.—Medicine—infectious diseases—diseases of the respir- 
atory system, circulatory system, digestive organs, 
kidney, ductless. glands, blood, nervous system, skin— 
chronic intoxications—appendixes on clinical instruments, 
examination of pulse, urine, temperature, methods of 
collecting material for Path. Lab., poisons and antidotes, 
weights and measures in common use. : 

Complete with full Index and contents table. 


Published price 22/6 net cash. 


Payment can also be made by remitting 5/- with order and the balance by 
four monthly instalments of 5/-. 


Write for Copy on approval from 


H. R. ELLIS, Bookseller, 


(from the Oxford University Press), 
9, LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LOND .C. 4. 


(100 yards from St. Paul’s Cathedral). 














A BOON TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 












’ or Oatmeal. 


remedy for Constipation. 


“King's Patent Cooked Oatmeal.” 


This Finest Scotch OatMEAL is invaluabie in Confinement Cases, making 4 Cup of 
delicious gruel with One Minute’s Boiling, and saving much time and trouble. 


It is thoroughly Cooked by a patent process which, whilst preserving its most 
nutritious properties, eliminates the too heating qualities contained in ordinary Groats 


As a Diet for growing Children, Ladies and Invalids, it is unsurpassed, being a sure 


Recommended largely by the most eminent Medical Men, and prescribed for daily 
use in many of the leading Maternity Hospitals. 


Prepared under the personal supervision of a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 


In 11b., 21b. and 7 Ib. Tins. 





::; SAMPLE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE KING & Co., The Oatmeal People, 


Albion Food Mills, Sycamore Street, LONDON E.C.1. 
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THREE STANDARDISED SYNTHETICS  f% 
OF UNIQUE VALUE. a 





take 
want 


SANATOGEN,— The genuine original tonic food, organically that 


occu) 


combining casein and phosphorus in such a manner that ao 


both are fully and easily assimilated. Unequalled both as an ae 
energiser of the nervous system and as a body-building nutrient. eS 
Also SANATOGEN CHOCOLATE—Pascall’s pure chocolate very 


skilfully mixed with Sanatogen. their 


. but 
FORMAMINT.—tThe trustworthy mouth and throat disin- = 


fectant in tablet form, releasing ascent formaldehyde. Indicated a 
in all forms of bacterial Sore Throat and Inflammations of the Sie 
oral cavity; also as a prophylactic against Infectious Diseases Oby 
such as Influenza, Measles, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, etc. ote 


At 
GENASPRIN.—The faultless brand of aspirin, guaranteed to “y 


be absolutely free from irritant toxic acids, talc, and all harmful with 
impurities and adulterants. Gives no violet colouration with ~ 
ferric chloride. ‘‘ Possésses marked advantages over all other tr 
brands of aspirin,” writes a physician in 7he Medical Times, arr 
“and can be prescribed much more freely than these without the mat 
slightest risk of toxic symptoms.” a 





GENATOSAN, LTD. my 
(British Purchasers of The Sanatogen Co.) 


12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.1 (Chairman: The Viscountess RHONDDA). 
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NURSES AND THE VOTE 


T the Wimbledon Borough Registration Court recently 
A ue. A. Steele Sheldon, the Registration Officer, dis- 
allowed the claims of thirty-nine nurses at five local 
hospitals to the Parliamentary and Local Government 
Vote. It was claimed that the nurses were entitled to the 
vote, being occupiers of bedrooms by virtue of their 
employment or service. Mr. Sheldon said that tle, dis- 
cipline which must obtain in well-ordered hospitals would 
not permit a nurse to exercise, in regard to her bedroom, 
the ordinary rights which a man exercised in respect of 
his own dwelling-house. Could the matron, he asked, 
forbid a nurse, for instance, to take any person into her 
room? Again, could the matron go any day to a nurse 
and say: “I am going to change your room,” or “1 
can’t allow you a single room any longer; you must 
take one with another nurse”; or, su posing the nurse 
wanted to do something the matron did not like, could 
the latter say: “I can’t allow — to use the rogm in 
that way”? If so, said the gistration Officer, the 
occupation would not be analagous to the occupation of 
a dwelling-house. 

Mr. Sheldon could not think that Parliament had 
included in the Act the words: “as a dwelling-house,” 
without some meaning. It seemed to him that what had 
to be proved was that the nurses occupied single rooms, 
and had such control as a man ordinarily had over the 
house he occupied. If it could have been shown that 
that was so, and that nurses had practical contro] in 
their own rooms, he would have been inclined to allow 
the claims. 

The control of nurses’ rooms in English hospitals rests, 
it must be admitted, in the matron and not in the nurse. 
Hence the Registration Officer’s decision is legally sound ; 
but when Parliament passed the Franchise Act it surely 
never intended to deprive nurses or any other women of 
eligible age of the vote simply because they happened to 
have rooms in an institution which is bound by certain 
rules and regulations. It certainly never intended that 
nurses should have no vote because their rooms are super- 
vised, while matrons, who are their own supervisors, 
should be allowed it. That, however, is apparently so. 
Obviously, there was a defect in the Statute. What is 
the remedy ? : 

If hospitals in this country would adopt the plan which 
has been introduced with considerable success in some 
institutions in the United States, the difficulty which 
confronted Mr. Sheldon would, we believe, be overcome. 
At those American hospitals the management? of the 
nurses’ homes or nurses’ quarters is entirely in the hands 
of the nurses themselves, who are in honour bound to 
ensure proper control. The matrons have nothing to do 
with them. There is no supervision, and what rules and 
regulations there are are such as a man would ordinarily 
apply to his own dwelling. This scheme, we learn, works 
very well, and the fact that the honour of the nurses is 
trusted, which naturally appeals to them, has a good 
deal to do with the result achieved. Could some such 
arrangement not be introduced in this country? We hope 
that nurses will actively interest themselves in this 
matter which affects thousands of members of the pro- 
fession employed in hospitals throughout the land, and 
see to it that the legal difficulty is removed somehow. 








Various interesting series of lectures are being arranged 
by the Battersea Polytechnic : Tuberculosis, 10s. a course ; 
social science, £1; infant care and child care, 10s. each; 


physiology of the adolescent girl, 6s. Full particulars 
d 


may be from the secretary. 


_* Tue Lave or Lonp Kircuener,”’ by Sir George Arthur, 
his private secretary, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 


_ A coursg of lectures on mental deficiency, with clinical 
instruction and visits to homes, etc., has been arranged by 
‘the University of London at a fee of three guineas. 





HAMMERSMITH DISTRICT NURSES 


HE Hammersmith District Nursing Association held 

_, 4 annual meeting on Friday afternoon. Mr. J. 
de Gleyn announced that the Association would in future 
work in Hammersmith only. There was a great meed for 
an imcrease in their voluntary subscriptions, for these, in 
spite of the increased cost of maintaining their Institution 
had fallen to one-third of their pre-war level. The con- 
sequence was that they were mainly dependent upon Gov- 
ernment grants for their existence, and these now amounted 
to five-sixths of their total revenue. If they allowed this 
state of affairs to continue it would mean that they would 
become more or less Government, Institutions, and the 
steam roller of State officialism would be passed over 
them. In order to avoid this catastrophe, he suggested 
that the patients should pay a fixed tariff for the services 
of the nurses, and thus help to make the institution self- 
supporting. This was being done in other districts, with 
considerable success. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Bull, M.P., said the great 
feature of their work was that it was non-political, and 
therefore they were supported by all parties and all creeds. 
It was doubtful whether the time had not come when the 
State would take over all such institutions as theirs. If 
this were the cuse it would be lamentable, because the State 
would convert a human, living thing into a cold, cut and 
dried affair. He had the greatest horror of bureaucracy. 
We ought to regard it as a privilege to subscribe to our 
nurses, who did such wonderful work in brightening the 
lives of our sick poor. He paid a tribute to Miss Rogers, 
the Lady Superintendent, and to Dr. Fry, their Medical 
Officer. Mr. Marshall Hays announced that he was collect- 
ing a special fund for the acquirement and maintenance of 
the District Nurses at new premises. They had been 
obliged to move from Carnforth Lodge, as the lease had 
expired. With great difficulty they had secured three 
houses in Shepherd’s Bush Road. 








THE CHEMISTS’ EXHIBITION 


ANY articles and preparations of use and interest 

* to nurses were among the innumerable exhibits at 

the Chemists’ Exhibition, organised by 7'he British and 
Colonial Pharmacist, and held during the week at the 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. The Anglo-French 
Drug Co., Ltd., of Gray’s Inn Road, showed some special 
ae products of French manufacture, including 
alyl, a substitute for salvarsan, and Cuprase, used in 

the treatment of cancer. Excellent surgica] dressings 
were displayed by Ford, Cook & Co., the manufacturers 
of the “‘Ingot Brand’ of gauze tissue, with no loose 
edges, by Arthur Berton, Ltd., who, in addition, exhi- 
bited many useful sick-room utensils, and by Robert 
Bailey and Son, Ltd., whose bandages of open-weve, 
calico, flannel, and crepe, were also worthy of notice. 
Patent foods to be seen included Phillips’s ‘‘Digestible 
Cocoa,” a preparation which, it is claimed, will not dis- 
tress the most delicate stomach, and is unequalled for 
nutritive properties, ‘‘Jardox,” prepared by Jardox, Ltd., 
contains, in addition to the extractives of pure beef, the 
albumen and fibrin of the meat in easily digestible form, 
“Vitmar,” a vitalising food, comprising substances known 
as vitamines, proved to be essential to human life, 
Sanagen, the all-British brain and nerve food, the proteid 
in it being obtained from the richest of milk, and 
‘*Powerex,”” the new tonic food composed of pure dried 
cream, glycero-phosphates, and organic phosphates of the 
nuclein and lecithin groups. Other preparations. of in- 
terest were Howard's standard ether for producing 
anzsthesia, which was used so effectively and in such 
large quantities during the war, ‘‘Fluenzol,” the scientific 
preparation for the prevention and cure of influenza, colds, 
a | catarrh, “Payneeze” powders for headache and 
rheumatism, manufactured by T. H. Walton and Co., 
of Batley, and the ‘‘Roche” chemicals and alkaloids, 
which have attained a wide-world reputation. The many 
stands also included exhibits of the well-known articles 
such as Thermogene, Eucryl, Lysol, Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, Savory and Moore’s foods, Sanatogen, Formamint, 
Owbridge’s Lung Tonic, all of which recommend them- 


selves. 
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THE LETTER BOX 


Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We are not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by our correspondents. 


Living Out. 

E seems to be an outcry from nurses of the old 
school of training against the innovation of the “outside 
probationer,” and a very great reluctance on the part of 
training-schools to entertain the idea. I also have been 
trained in the “old-fashioned way,” but with many other 
of my contemporaries feel very strongly that the idea is 
an excellent one. I am quite sure that there are many 
well-off women who would gladly take up training with 
thoroughness if it did not mean forfeiting completely all 
other obligations, social and domestic. I know that 
there are many women, not well off, who would be only 
too glad to take up this in preference to any other pro- 
fession if it were possible for them to leave home or to 
afford it. Of course, under existing conditions many 
cannot afford it. £15 a year will barely keep a nurse in 
shoes and stockings. 

One of the objections urged is that it would tend to 
lack of discipline. But why should nurses be more difficult 
to control than women in other professions? It may 
partly be due to the fact of having had an excellent 
matron and a home sister who never failed in kindness 
or courtesy to any nurse, however junior; but there did 
not appear to be any difficulty whatever in maintaining 
discipline in 'my traming-school—one, I may add, noted 
for its good tone. I am quite ready to swear that, with 
a very few exceptions (and those mostly suffering from 
the passing complaint of youth), the nurses who were 
trained at the same time as myself would have behaved 
with the same sense and decency elsewhere. A woman 
who has to be treated as a child is surely not suitable as 
a candidate for the nursing profession. I have been 
nursing for nearly twelve years, and my experience is 
that any woman of sound sense realises the necessity of 
strict discipline in the wards, but chafes bitterly at the 
mild form of prison life, which she has to lead outside 
the wards in order to attain the desired end. 

Anyway, the idea is not a new one, and now that the 
thin end of the wedge is in, there is no doubt that the 
system will grow by reason of its expediency from many 
points of view. M. W 
Military Masseuses. 

I am greatly surprised that the War Office are not grant- 
ing a bonus or gratuity to the members of the Almeric 
Paget Massage Corps. If demobilisation furlough is 
granted, are the members’ expenses paid by the War 
Office? Week by week I have watched the good results 
of the massage and electricity treatment given to our 
brave wounded men, and I know that without that treat- 
ment many would never have regained the use of 
their limbs; I know, too, the mental and physical strain 
on the masseuses, yet their kindness to their patients and 
never-failing interest. in them has lasted through the war 
and is still being maintained. It has been my privilege 
during my weekly visits to many military hospitals to 
meet several of these brave workers, and I hope that 
the War Office will not only reconsider the question of a 
bonus or gratuity for them, but will grant it. 

M. G. S. B. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions asking advice on legal, charitable, employ- 
ment, and nursing matters are answered free of charge in 
this column is accompanied by the coupon on p. 467, and 
by the full name and address of the writer. Urgent 
letters will be answered by post within three days at a 
charge of 2/6 for legal and 1/- for other advice. 

Massage (M. K.).—“Art of Massage” (Creighton 
Hale), 7s. 6d.; “Massage Movements ” (Atkey), 1s. 44d. ; 
“Textbook of Massage” (Luke), 3s. 9d. 

Maternity Benefit (J. M.).—The mother, if an- insured 
person, would be entitled to the single woman’s maternity 
benefit of 30s. The subsequent marriage would not entitle 
her to the double maternity benefit. 











QUEEN’S NURSES’ BENEVOLENT FUND 


Previously announced... oe 

Stockton and Thornaby D.N.A. 

Miss Drysdale tee a ace 

Miss Jessie T. Wright ... ts me ae 

Miss A. Thompson, Miss Clayton, 10s, each ... 

The Misses I. McNicol, A. Graham, G. Page, 
Florence W. Litt, Cradock, L. Bennett, A. 
Harding, M. Perkins, D. Walmesley, T. 
Lowe, %. E. Alphert, L. Marshall, E. 
Cattell, A. Bacon, S. A. G. Lett, C. H. 
Rudd, Jessie Mackay, Mrs. David, 5s, each 

Miss R. Stynes_... aod as ZS bis 

Miss M. Rogerson, Miss H. B. Grant, Miss 
E. H. Barrow, 4s, 4d. each ... ral as 

Miss Jane M. Price - ee sie a 

The Sheffield Branch, per Miss Hancox :- 
Miss Ross, £1 1s.; Miss Hancox, £1 0s. ; 
Miss Black, £1 Os.; Mr. G. Wood, 10s.; 
Mr. Blossom, 10s. ; Miss Johnson, 5s. ; Miss 
Stocks, 5s.; Miss Purdy, 5s. ; Miss Goodi- 
son, 4s. 6d.; Miss Wallace, 5s.; Mise 
Powell, 4s. 6d.; Miss Buckle, 5s.; Miss 
Irvine, 5s.; Miss Nixon, 5s.; Miss Grant, 
5s. ; Miss Langridge, 5s. ; Miss I}burn, 10s. ; 
Miss Pocock, 10s.; Miss Harrison, 5s. ; 
Miss Lowe, 5s.; Miss Whalley, 5s.; Miss 
Bevington (don.), 2s. 6d.; Miss Bray, 5s. ; 
Miss Challis, 5s.; Miss Boyd, 5s.; Miss 
Marsters (don.), 2s. 6d.; Miss Breakett, 
5s. ; Miss Holden, 5s. ... sie Hes ene 10 0 0 


Total hee £2,028 12 7 

Contributions from subscribers in the Sheffield area 
should be sent to Miss Holden, 334 Glossop Road, Sheffield. 
Other contributions to Miss Vaughan, 27 Bessborough 
Gardens, London, 8.W.1. 








APPOINTMENTS 


Epwarps, Miss ELgaNnor, superintendent nurse, Bangor 
and Beaumaris Union. 

Trained at Mill Road Infirmary, Liverpool; C.M.B., 
Walton Infirmary, Liverpool ; tuberculosis nurse, Welsh 
National Memorial Association; pupil housekeeper, 
Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street ; tuberculosis 
nurse, Manchester Corporation ; temporary night super- 
intendent, West Derby Union. 

Bonp, Miss M. L., matron, Market Harborough Cottage 
Hospital, and D.N.A. 

Trained at Bethnal Green Infirmary; superintendent 
nurse, Bethnal Green Infirmary ; matron, Launceston 
Infirmary ; sister, St. Monica’s Hospital, Brondesbury 
Park ; matron, Cottage Haspital, Fleet, Hants. 


RESIGNATION 

Miss Cann, matron for twenty-five years of the District 
Hospital, Dewsbury. 

DEATHS. 

At the Royal Infirmary, Manchester, on March 2%th, 
of pneumonia, Nurse Jessie Macleod, Stornoway. 

The tragic death has occurred at Byfleet of Nurse Ada 
Spreadway, employed in infant welfare work. She had 
suffered from delusions and was found at Easter in her 
flat, self-poisoned. 

PRESENTATION 

At Witton-le-Wear, near Bishop Auckland, the com 
mittee of the District Nursing Association made a pre 
sentation to Nurse Abram, who is shortly resigning ‘é 
position as one of the district nurses to be married. he 
gifts consisted of an antique silver inkpot; on the 114 
of which were the recipient's initials, whilst the rim bore 
an inscription, a silver pen, and a morocco leather blotter. 
Miss Betty Abram, who was the first nurse-to be appointed 
by the Association, saw a great deal of service during the 
war at various fronts, and a chaplain. with whom she 
served in Gallipoli, is to officiate at het wedding. 
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The 


Prescription 
of a 


Medical Man 


When a tonic is indicated, 


HALL's WINE may _ be 
prescribed with confidence 
—especially in cases of 


Anzmia, Debility, Neuras- 
thenia and exhaustion after 
illness. 


During convalescence HAtt’s 
W1nzE is an invaluable restorative. 
It is the prescription of a doctor 
and its wonderful recuperative 
properties have been recognised 
by the faculty for over a quarter 
of acentury. Doctors recommend 
it because they have proved 
Hai’s Wine to be of lasting 
benefit and their most valuable 
ally in rebuilding worn tissues. 


THE SUPREME RESTORATIVE 


BOTTLE, 5/6 





LARGE SIZE 


Of all 


Licensed Grocers and Chemists. 


Wine Merchants, and 


SrerxHen Smitu & Co., Limrrep, Bow, Lonpon, E. 3 

















; 
Virol and 


Vitamines 


It is now a recognised scientific 
fact that food-values depend upon 
the presence in food of certain vital 
principles known as Vitamines, and 
that the blending of certain foods in 
scientifically right proportions in- 
creases their efficiency, 

The Report just issued by the 
Medical Research Committee has 
most clearly and fully established 
the immense importance of Vitamines 
in giving active nutrient value to 
food and in promoting health and 
growth. 


Virol as Pioneer 


Virol is a scientific combination of 
foods rich in Vitamines. Its extra- 
ordinary value for infants and young 
children—a value proved in practice 
through so many years — is now 
emphasised by these recent highly 
important and interesting scientific 
discoveries. Virol, Ltd., stand out 
as the Pioneers in the use of animal 
fats rich in Vitamines for children. 


National Importance 








Thus the overwhelming claim of 
Virol to be regarded as a Food of 
National [Importance is once more 
demonstrated. 

Virol babies have firm flesh, strong 
bones, and good colour; Virol is a 
bone and tissue-building food of 
immense value. Vitamine fats, in 
combination with other growth- 
promoting foods in well-balanced 
proportions, are the secret of Virol’s 
ren able power. 

Wuen you give children Virol you are 
giving them the best start in ‘* the handicap 
race of Life’’: you are giving them the 
best chance they can have of becoming 
sound, strong, healthy men and women— 
important to the life of the nation. 


VIROL 


In Jars, 1/3, 2/0 & 3/9. 4 Gal., 15/-. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 
INFANT WELCOMES. 




















VIROL, LTD., 148-166, Old 8t., London, E.6.1. 
\ S.H.B 
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MEMORANDUM IN REGARD TO MATERNITY 
AND INFANT WELFARE CENTRES. 








ue s I *- 
fy oft - fed convenient 
with the education given at the Infant Welfaré Centre. 


See page 4: 


Dinners or Milk for expectant and nursing mothers 
may be provided through the Maternity Centre. 
One of the most efficient and important means of 
securing healthy pregnancy is by ensuring adequate 
nutrition. The heavy claims made by the child 
in utero on the physique of the mother are not always 
appreciated, nor is the need of the mother for additional 
nourishment during this period. The Ministry desire 
to emphasise the value of milk and of suitable meals 
taken under conditions which enable the ~mother 
herself to derive the full benefit from them during 
pregnancy and lactation. 


Dentai treatment for expectant and nursing mothers 
should Dx included the scape of the Centre when- 
ibls JS x: o believe that, cario 


> 1 ry 


Full Cream Drie 


has already been shewn, in actual practice, to be 

Samples and Literature sent free to of remarkable value in the dietary of pregnant 
members of the Medical Profession end nursing mothers. Either as a “ milk- 
GLAXO (Dept. B.), drink ’’ or in cocoa, custards, blanc-manges, 

155 GT. PORTLAND ST. milk-puddings, soups, etc., the strength can 
LONDON, W.1. be regulated according to the amount of water 
Proprietors: Joseph Nathan & Co.,Ltd., added, j.e., double strength Glaxo can be given 


London and New Zealand without additional bulk. 
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ANTE-NATAL CARE 


HE Medico Political Committee of the British 

Medical Association in commenting upon 
the draft regulations of the Board of Education 
for the training of midwives, state that with most 
f them every member of the profession will be 
n entire agreement. But while agreeing that it 
s desirable that midwives should be instructed 
n the hygiene of pregnancy, the Medico Legal 
Committee is of opinion that they should be given 
no responsibility for ante-natal conditions, for 
which skilled medical advice should always be 
ought, that midwives should be instructed that 
in all cases of pregnancy in which they are en- 
gaged for the confinement they should advise the 
patient to consult a doctor before the event; and 
that a suitable fee for this ante-natal examination 
should be included in the fees prescribed by the 
Ministry of Health. 

We are surprised that the Medico Legal Com- 
mittee do ndét go further and say that midwives 
should be given no responsibility in the manage- 
ment of labours and puerperia! If the training 
of a midwife does not fit her to recognise abnormal 
conditions in the condition of the patients who 
engage her, and to watch over normal pregnan- 
cies, she certainly is not a fit and proper person 
to have the care of women in labour, and during 
the lying-in period. Would a single ante-natal 
examination by a doctor fulfil all the modern 
ideals for responsibility for ante-natal conditions? 
We think not; if the midwife is to have no re- 
sponsibility, the doctor should have the whole of 
it, including visiting the patient in her own home. 
It is our candid opinion that if doctors were to 
be consulted by all pregnant women they would 
find it a tremendous bore, taking up far too much 
of their valuable time which should be devoted to 
the care and observation of abnormal pregnancies, 
and we fear that in many cases, there would be 
far less ante-natal care than at present in districts 
run by modern midwives. 

In many cases, general practitioners who 
irrange to attend patients give little or no 
inte-natal care, although it is perfectly open to 
them to charge the patient for it if they care to 
lo so. Itseems that atthe present day many 
people are conspiring to make pregnancy a 
lisease; @ large experience would perhaps modify 
their ideas, for a considerable number of women 
ire never in better health than when they are 
expecting a baby. If the Ministry of Health wish 
to do a just piece of work let them remunerate 
those midwives who conscientiously watch over 
the pregnancies of their:patients. An enormous 
amount of unpaid work, educative and otherwise, 
is done by midwives; if the rules of the Central 
Midwives’ Board are to be altered let. them give 





more responsibility for ante-natal care to the mid- 
wife, rather than less, otherwise no well-trained, 
able woman will care to adopt a profesgion in 
which she is reckoned incapable to do ante-natal 
care, although capable of doing natal and post- 
natal care—the three are equally responsible, 
the life and health of the mothers and babies are 
at stake, but the excellent results in the practice 
of midwives is a clinching argument for their sur- 
vival. With better training, highly skilled in- 


spection, and close co-operation with the medical 
profession, we can anticipate even better things. 








TWO ABNORMAL CASES 


IFE had been flowing very smoothly and uneventfully 

for some weeks on the district. Suddenly our new 
assistant midwife arrived upon the scenes, straight from 
hospital, and armed with a thirst to encounter the ab- 
normal! She’seemed disappointed to find that abnormali- 
ties were not more common, and apparently considered it 
scarcely—as we did—a matter for congratulation. 

A few nighis later a case call came. The patient was a 
multipara with a history of nine normal labours ; so off we 
hurried, fearful of a B.B.A. We arrived to find the 
patient stretched across the bed, hauling vigorously on a 
pulley, and obviously about to be delivered. Hastily we 
made our preparations, and almost immediately a mouth 
became visible at the vulva, and we realised that there 
was a face presentation to be dealt with. Advance was 
rapid, and after severe pains, during which the face 
showed well, the child suddenly uttered a lusty cry just 
as the face slipped back out of sight for the last time. 
Then it emerged an abnormality indeed, an encephalic of 
extreme degree. The body, limbs, and lower ,face were 
bonny and well developed; the eyes protruded; but of 
fofehead there was practically none; the head sloped 
abruptly away to the neck. In spite of scant encourage- ° 
ment, she gasped and choked herself into life—and lived 
five days! To begin with, she was fed on drops of warm 
boiled water, but for the last two days seemed unable to 
swallow. She weighed between 9 Ib. and 10 lb. The 
stools were quite normal, meconium, and then changed. 
On the fifth morning the cord was off. 

Just one week later it again fell out that we went to a 
case together. This time a primipara, a slip of a girl 
aged eighteen. The membranes had ruptured at the com- 
mencement of labour, otherwise the’ first stage had appa- 
rently progressed very normally. The breech was pre- 
senting. No fetal heart sounds could be heard. The 
breech advanced steadily, in spite of the fact that the legs 
were extended ; soon it crowned, and two wee, mis-shapen 
legs, talipes, were drawn down. Suddenly upon the back 
appeared something bluish in colour, at first glance not 
unlike a loop of cord, but on further inspection a spina. 
bifida. Then came an unlooked-for delay. Upon exam- 
ination the elbows could be felt, so the arms were not 
extended, although to draw one down proved an impos- 
sible task. Very, very gradually the trunk slipped lower 
in the birth canal, vntil- the arms could be extricated ; 
there was a further delay, in spite of good fundal pressure, 
and eventually the delivery of the head was effected by 
jaw and shoulder traction, and lo! hydrocephalus ex. 
plained our difficulty. 

As we trudged homewards my companion vowed that 
she had had enough of the abnormal, at any rate for a 
time, and would be well content, now to encounter more 
of our good friend, the common or garden vertex! 


B. A. C. 
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MIDWIVES’ CLUB 


Feeding of infants. 


N the issue of March 27th, under 

the feeding of infants is commented on. 
longer interval between feedings is established, 
stress should not be laid on the size of the infant’s 
stomach. We are all familiar with Professor Rotch’s 
diag zram ; this model and the travestied copies one sees at 
Welfare Centres are now stumbling blocks to many who 
wish to adopt four-hour feeding for infants. It is well 
to remember the diagram is merely anatomical, and that 
with the advent of “X-ray and bismuth, it has been 
physiologically proved that some of the more fluid part 
of the milk passes quickly into the duodenum. Too great 
an amount of fluid at a time still has harmful results, 
as evidenced by elongation of the intestine, with loss of 
tone, and the typical “pot-belly "; but it is misleading 
to tell the nurse or mother that a baby’s stomach can 
only hold 1-15 ounces, and yet ask her to feed the child 
four-hourly instead of hitherto—two-hourly. They sense 
a discrepancy; either the baby will starve or be sick, 
or worse, that little ‘‘ rubber bag ’’"—the stomach—will be 
over-extended. 

Breast-fed babies’ 


** Midwives’ Club,”’ 
Now that the 
too great 


food can and should be ‘controlled in 
amount. They should not be allowed 3 oz. at a feed till 
they are in their second week, when, according to average 
weight and requirements, they would be given 13-15 oz. 
per day (24 hours); five feeds four-hourly of 3 oz. between 
6 a.m. and 10 p.m. Lack of knowledge of the technique 
of breast-feeding. is the reason it is so often abandoned as 
unsuitable for the child. The baby is generally overfed in 
the early weeks, the result, green motions, colic, etc., 
being blamed on the milk. The greatest supply of milk 
is obtained at 6 a.m., and the greatest quantity always 
sucked in the first few minutes. If the child sucks too 
quickly, colic may result; therefore, teach the mother to 
control flow by pressure on the nipple. Too frequent feed- 
ing is often the cause of green motions, and a change 
even from three-hourly to four-hourly all that is neces- 

sary. The least milk yield in 24 hours is between 2-3 p.m. 
therefore, a vigorous child might get sufficient in 57 
minutes at 6 a.m. al require 15-20 minutes at the 
breast. in the afternoon. 

The individual caloric requirements of ‘all children must 
be considered whether fed naturally or artificially; fur- 
ther, in the preparation of the latter food, one must 
modify it to the percentages of human milk. > 

For every pound weight, so many calories are allowed, 
but the allowance varies with the age of the child. Thus, 
from end of 3rd week till middle of 3rd month, 

Caloric allowance 50 per Ib. weight. 

4th month _,; va, SD 

6th month He a egy e. 

8-9th month ,, , teething period. 
and so on till 12th month 3 ie 

The full requirement of 58 calories per Ib. per diem is 
not advisable till the baby is in the 4th week. Dr. Truby 
King reckons human milk at 20 calories per oz., and the 
humanised mixtures employed at the Earl's Court Centre 
are from 18-19 calories per oz.; hence the breast-fed 
baby should get the same calorie allowance. but actually 
less milk in bulk. Also, the mother’s milk is more easily 
and completely absorbed than artificial, and there is no 
wastage, as with bottles and teats, which must be 
allowed for. 

In calculating the caloric allowance, the age must be 
considered as well as the weight, and no newly-born infant 
would be given any quantity of milk before the 3rd day, 
nor could it obtain it from the mother in the average 
case. 

J. B. N. Paterson 
Sister, Guy’s Hospital, 
under Dr. Truby King). 


(Formerly also student 


Registered Badge for Midwives. 


Why should not midwives have a registered distinctive 
badge, approved of and chosen by the Central Midwives 
Board? I am sure a great many midwives must think and 
feel as I do that it would be an advantage to us to have 
one and be allowed to wear it. Trained general nurses 





wrote to the Central 
badge, and | got 


own! I 
them about a 


are having one of their 
Midwives Board asking 
the following answer : 

‘ That the Board at its last meeting passed the foll wing 
resolution : 

‘That until the Board have evidence that a distinctive 
badge is desired by a sufficient number of midwives, it 
prefers to take no steps in the matter.” 

If midwives think as I do, will they let the Central 
Midwives Board know? A Certiriep Mipwir: 








COMPETITION 
uinea for 


,' J E offer prizes of two guineas and one 
the best Lag oer of not more than words, 
giving very simple directions to the mother on the man- 
agement of the baby to be given by the midwife when she 
ceases her visits. 
RULES “ 

I'o be caretully observed, or marks will be deducted 

1. Answers to be written on one side of the paper only 

2. All the sheets to be fastened together at the left 
hand corner by a small pin or paper clip. 
first sheet is to be written :— 
whether Mrs. or 


outside of the 
name and 


3. On the 

(a) Full 
Miss 

(6) Pseudonym 

(c) Where 
nurse 


address, stating 


trained and whether midwife or maternity 


4. On the top of the second sheet the question must be 
written out or pasted on. 


5. The papers must be received at this office, the word 
“*Midwifery ” to be written on the corner of the envelope, 
not later than April 24th. Pseudonyms only will be 
used in the examiner’s report, and no paper can be 
returned. 








“BLAME THE MIDWIFE” 


N inquiry is being made in Belfast as to the increase 
Ain cases of puerperal septicemia. A nurse, giving 
evidence, 
sible to get a doctor although she gave the woman's hus. 
band the necessary form, and he went to all the doctor 
in the vicinity. She could not order removal to hospital 
as the ambulance would not come without a line from a 
doctor. If anything happened to the patient it was always 
a case of “blame the, midwife.” In another urgent case 
the doctor would not come until he got his fee, and the 
neighbours subscribed 10s. 


instanced a case where she had found it ng 





POST GRADUATE COURSE 


HE eighth annual com -graduate week for midwives 

will be held at the General Lying-in Hospital, York 
Road, Lambeth, from June 21st to June 25th inclusive. 
Lectures and clinics will be held.’ Fee for the course, 6s. 
Full particulars and programme can be obtained from 
K. V. Coni, hon. sec. 





A course of elementary lectures on infant care on 
Thursday evenings, April to July, has been arranged by 
the National Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, 4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 (fee 10s.). 





Post-Paid Subscription Rates. 


Three Months, 1/8; Six Months, 3/3; Twelve Months, 
6/6. For the Colonies and Abroad the rates are: 
Three Months, 2/9; Siz Months, 5/5; Twelve 
Months, 10/10. Orders should be addressed to 
he Manager, Toe Noxsinec Tiss, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2. 























